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MACMILLAN & Co.’s 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Mr. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
eg array ACROSS COVETED LANDS : 


Just So Stories for Little Children. Or, A Journey from Flushing (Holland) 
to Calcutta, Overland. 
With 175 Illustrations. Diagrams, Plans, and Maps, by 
Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. the Author. In 2 vols. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Plain een Dome 4 “>. , om The Second Jungle Book, wit! Illustrations. 

Life’s Handicap, ng Stories of mine The Day’s Work. . 
oo a Stalky and Co. The South African War. 

Man nventions. rom Sea to Sea. Vol. 1. 

The Light that Failed. From Sea to Sea. Vol. 2. WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND THE 

Wee Willie Winkie, and other Stories. The Naulahka. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 


Soldiers Three, and other Stories. Balestier. CAVALRY | SOUTH AFRICA. 


Captains Cou eous, with Illustrations. Kim. Illustratei.by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
The Jungle Book, with Illustrations. By C. &. GolLDMANN. With Photogravure Portrait, 
o — . . over 130 Iilustrat‘ons, and n s Maps. 

In Specia) Bindings for Presentation. Cloth elegant. gilt edges, 6s. per volume. . - 8vo, ie. an ee a 


The Jungle Book. Illustrated by J. L. Kipttne, W. H. DRAKE, and P. FRENZENY. 


The Second Jungle Book. Illustrated by J. L. K1piine. HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


Soldier Tales. [Illustrated by A. S. HARTRICK. By ALFRFD AUSTIN. With Full-page and Vignette 


Captains Courageous. [ilustrated by I. W. TABER. Illustrations by E. H. NEW. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 
: TIMES.—* This attractive book.” 


With numerous full-page and other Illustratiuns by the Author. 4to, 6s, 


The Jungle Book, and The Second Jungle Book, in a box, 12s. 


The Jungle Book, The Second ee ~ ~—— Tales, and Captains Courageous, OLD ENGLISH M A STERS. 





Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. marine ee Sore 
Profucely Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 63. per volum:. Two Guineas net. 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With Illustrations by Huen "EDITION DE LUXE. 


THOMSON and FREDERICK L, GRIGGS. [Just published, Cniform with “ Tennyson,” * Lamb,” “ Pater,” de, 


Hertfordshire. By HerseRtT W.)| Donegal and Antrim. By STEPHEN JOHN INGLESANT 
Tv -MPKIN-, F.R.Hist.S. With Illustrations by GWYNN. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. ° 
PURSGRees &, Cusees. Yorkshire. By Artuur H. Norway. we 8 
r ; oat oie With Photogravure Portrait of the Author after the 
With I t by JOsE INNELL 
The Lake District. By A. G. BRADLEY. —<—''jg“ drawing by F. Sandys. Limited to 500 copies, 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. i 3 vols, medium 8vo. Bound in Sateen Cloth with 
Horth Wales. By A. G. BRADLEY. embossed gilt backs - and monogram on side. 
East Anglia. By Witiiam A. DoutT. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HvuGH £1 5s. net. 
. ‘ THOMSON, 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. D ac ll RB — 
| eyvon an ornwali. y ARTHUR NDS . Ppre 1 7 > 
Normandy. By Percy DEARMER, M.A. | H. NORWAY, Illnstrated by JoSEPM PENNELL A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. and HUGH THOMSON. THE WEB OF EMPIRE. 


SR A Diary of the Imperial Tour of Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornw+)l and York 
EDITIONS OF TENNYSON’S WORKS. in 1001 "By Sir DoNauh: MArAnNue. Wats ae 
K.0.1E., K.C.V 0, With Photogravure Portraits of 
The Poetical and Dramatic Works. | The Complete Poetical Works. | Thcit Royal Highnesses, and many Tllustations by 
Complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 78. 6d. | GLOBE EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt | THE OHNBYALIER DE MARTINO. M.V.O., &.. a d 
E note anh ath ofa z SYDNEY P. HA'L, M.V.O. Super royal 8vo, cloth 

*,* INDIA PAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, ack and gilt edges, 4s. 6d. elegant, gilt edges, 21s. net. ; 

limp leather, 10s, 6d. net. The Dramatic Works. MINIATURE 

EDITION. 5 vols. in box, 12s. 6d. 


The People’s Edition of the Com- Poems: In Memoriam, Maud, The Princess, CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


lete Poetical Works. In 12 vols., demy “ soma “ 
on cloth, 1s. net ; or in cloth box, 4s, net. Enoch Arden, &c. With Portrait and 16 Illustra- By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL 


tions. 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. tate J / 
: I . 7 (Alicia Amherst), 
The Complete Poetical Works. tn =In Memoriam: Golden Treasury Series. | Author of “A History of Gardening in England.” 
1. 23 vols.,cloth, Is net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net; or in 2s, Gil. net. Illustrated. Crown &vo, 6s. 
handsome case, cloth, 252, net ; leather, 36s, net. The Princess. Golden Treasury Series WorLD.—* A very delightful book indeed. 7 
Se. 64, wat ? The book is written with great charm, and it is so 
The Complete Poetical Works. | Bates ~ s extremely practical as to bea real help to anv beginner 
POCKET EDITION. Pott 8vo, morocco, gilt Lyrical Poems. Golden Treasury Series. | in gardening, young or o'd. Ic is beautifully illus- 
edges, 7s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. trated and produced.” 





COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. With a {| Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by {| Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited, with 


Portrait, engrave7 on Steel bv G. STOHART. Professor DOWDEN. With a Portrait. a Biographical Introduction, by DYKES CAMp- 


Poems of T. E. Brown, 
bay ey Yarns,” “ The Manx Witch,” Arthur Hugh Clough. 


-e, With Portrait. ; 
Matthew Arnold. With a Portrait, | James Russell Lowell. With Intro. | William Wordsworth. With Intro- 


engraved on steel by G. STODART. duction by THOMAS HUGHES, and a Portrait. duction by JOHN MORLEY, and a Portrait. 


With Portrait. BELL. Portrait as a Frontispiece 


*.* IIlustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 
by E. T. Cook, M.A. 
2 vols. oun 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, net. 


Volume L—TURNER. 464 pages, Tn strated with 12 P hotogravure Plates, 
[Now Readu. 


Volume II.-MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and “ ACADEMY NOTES.” 
368 pages, Il ustrated with 9 Photogrs avure Pl ates. [Nearly Ready, 

Mr. Ruskin’s hitherto s*attered Catalogues and other Notes on modern Pictures 
are contained in these Volumes. 

UNTO THIS LAST. By Joun Ruskiyx. A Limi 
ted Edition, uniform in Type, Size and Binding with the Special 
Issue of “Of Kings’ Treasuries” and “Of Queens’ Gardens.” 
With specially designe ‘d Initials and Borders. 

350 copies on hand-made paper, bound in limp vellum 
with silk ties, £2 2s. net. [Just out? 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice MAE 

TERLINCK. Trans'ated by ALFRED Sutro. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s.net. Pith Edition 


THE SPROTATOR.—* A very remarkable book ... exquisite in literary style, and 


pregnant with significant suggestion.” 
By Maurice MArtTer 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 





Arranged and Edited 


LINCK. ‘Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


THE WoORL D.— “M. Maeterlinck has write n noth'ng more likely to appeal to the 


general reader.’ 
With 


THE PATH TO ROME. By H. Bettoc. 
80 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, Designed 
Cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Tuk PILoT.—* No book describing a man's solitary travel has appeared in the 

English language which comes so near the peculiar excellence of Stevenson.” 


PARIS IN 1789-1704. By J.G.Atcer. Phases of 
the French Revolution. With Plan of Old Par's. 564 pages, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

BooKMAN,—“ V Valuable to the student, 
gute nded.” 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. By W. 
BASIL WorsroLp. An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
A New Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just out, 


for whom no doubt it is primarily 





THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 
Translations of the Greek Dramatic Pcets, 
Commentaries and Notes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 
SOPHOCLES.—CEDIPUS, TYRANNUS, and 
COLONEUS and ANTIGONE. By Prof. J. 8. PHILLIMORE. 
With an Intro liuction on SOPHOCLES and his TREATMENT 
of TRAGEDY, and 16 L[llustrations from Ancient Sculptures 
and Painting 


EURIPIDES —HIPPOLYTUS; BACCHZ ; 
ARISTOPHANES' FROGS. By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. With 
an Appendix on The LOST TRAGEDIES of KURIPIDES, 
and an Introduction on The SIGNIFI ANCE of the BACCHA 
in ATHENIAN HIS!IORY, and 12 Illustiations from Ancient 
Sculptures and Painting. 


with 


Verse 





BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD. By 
Sir HerBert MAXWELL, With 4 Illustrations im Col ur 
by R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of Battles. Crown 8 0, cloth, 
gilt edges, Designed Cover, 68. (Young England Library. } 

GLOBE.“ Just the sort of book we should naturally put into the hands of our 
masculine youth.” 


NEW FICTION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. By 


GILBERT, Author ot “ Hearts in Revolt.” 
THE TimEs.—“ This is a remarkable beok. Jt grips; 
compelling tt aw. in return.’ 


BADMANSTOW. By E. 


of * Stanhope.” 


WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: A Suppressed 
Page of History relating to Henry V. By RussELL GARNIER. 
LITERARY WORLD. —*“ Deserves to have many readers” 


JESSIE VANDELEUR. By Etuet C. 
Author of “ The Clearer Vision.” 

SUNDAY Srectal, Vandeleur, with its distinct literary note and 

broad and powerful characterisation, is quite one of the most remarkable novel; of 


the season.” 
London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 


Henry 
it is full of thought, 


L. HAVERFIELD, Author 


MAYNE, 


** Jeesie 


DENT’S XMAS LIST. 


"x" WRITE FOR FULL ILLUSTRATED LISTS, SENT POST FREE. 


THE 
THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
MOST SERIES OF 


ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT- 
BOOKS 

OF 

THE 
SEASON. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
AUTOCRAT — PROFESSOR — POET. 


With 150 Illustrat ons by H. M. BROCK. 

In Three Volumes, long fe wp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each, 
(Uniform with Mr. O. E. Brock’s “ Elis,” Fourth Edition.) 
Also a Large-Paper Edition of 25° Copies, the price 
to be obtained of the Booksellers. 

* Three delightful volumes. . . All that was needed 
to make the charm of Dr. Holmes still kee ner was the 
exquisite illustratio:s by Mr. H. M. Broce 

__ Pall Mall Gi azette, 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ADVENTURES OF DON 


é * Such 
QUIXOTE. Oondensed for Young People. With | 
3 ) Illustrations and Cover Des'ga by W. H. Robinson. beautiful 
5s, net. ° 
“The artist's conception of the melancholy knight is little books 
undeniably clever and well presented. This should prove 
an excellent introduction to the great Spanish romance.” | @S Some 
Pall Mall Gazette. of those, 
ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. New Volume. , 
THE REIGN OF KING OBERON. | ° '"#"": 
Edited by WALTERJERROLD. With very numerous issued 


Illustrations, and Coloured Cover avd Frontispiece b 
by Charles Robinsen. 4s. 6/4. net. PREVIOUS y 
VOLUMES: King Herla. Edited by WILLIAM Messrs. DENT 


CANTON’ King Cole. Edited by J. M. GIBBON. 
“A perfectly delightful bok . « Illustrations at would have 
once very skilful and intensety diverting. . . . . No 


savoured of 
| wicked luxury 


more delightful Christmas book.”— New Age. 


THE STORY OF THE SWORD. 


A Book for Boys. By T. S.PEPPIN. Illustrated by | 
G. W. C. Hutchinson. 32,+d. net. } to our 
“ All youngsters will enjoy this story.” | gran 
Publishers’ Circular. | 8 d dparents, 
’ and would 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By CHAKLES DicKkNs. W'th 100Iilustra- | probably 
tions and Coloured Cover by Patten Wilson. 5s. net. 

“Made specially attractive by the many illustrative | have been 
drawings of Mr. Patten Wilson, who has been happy in his | ,;; . 
choice and treatment of subjects.”--Globe. little appreciated 
STORIE} OF EARLY BRITISH | ¥ ‘e”- 

S. Fonnded «n Geoffrey of Monmeuth’s | Nowadays . 


y 


= a ve les of the British Kings. By C. G. 


HARTLEY, Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 4s. 6d. met. | on the whole, 


THE | BAIRN BOOKS—III. THE | there is 
BOOK ; 1V. THE SHOPPING DAY. Each | ampje 
4 very ‘numerous Pictures in Colours by 
Charles Robinson. In Coloured Covers. Crown material 


16mo, ls, 3d. net per volume, or together in box, 
2s. 6d, net. for 
“Charmingly quaint, with the funniest yet most — 
artistic illustrations.”—Glasgow Herald. training the 
child’s taste, 


THE GOLDEN WORLD. A Book 
for teaching 


«f Verses for Children. By REED MOORHOUSE. 
With Frontispiece and Cover by Charles Robinson. 


2s. 6d net, it to 
“ Nursery lyrics of a playfu!, graceful fancy . will 

be readily under-tood by those to whom they are love what 

ad iressed.”-— Scofsman, . 

THE VALE OF CEDARS, and | “i 
Other Tales. By GRACE AGUILAR. With intro- | and beautiful, 
duction by Walter Jerrold. With Illustrations, | andt 
Coloured Frentispiece, and Ouver Design by T.H. | 0 
Robinson. 5s. net. | eschew 

9 - 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. | what is 
By WILLIAM CANTON. New and Cheaper Edition. | 
Illustrated, and with Ooloured Cover by T. H. merely 
Robinson. 3s. 6d. net. | 

*.* 5,000 copies of the more expensive edition already | Showy 
sold in England, | and 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS for YOUNG PEOPLE. | = 
NEW VOLUMEs : commonplace. 
HEROES of the NORSELANDS. | —THE Globe 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. —§ °” 


| Chil Af 
KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! | "re" 
(2 Vols.) 
Each with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous IIlus- | Oct. 4. 


trations. Cloth, ls. od. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT & Co., 29 & 30, Beprorp Sr., Lonpoyx. 
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Christmas Books Supplement. 


SATURDAY : 6 DECEMBER, 1902. 


Children and Christmas. 


Great men have yielded to the mid-winter madness which 
exalts the child so far above the philosopher. Think of 
the creator of Becky Sharp, the man who read the hard 
comedy of life with so persistent a smile. How well he 
understood how to come down to this topsy-turvy world 
in which unrealities ring true. How well he understood 
the child-like wonder which clamours for the improbable 
as its rightful share of truth. To thousands of important 
atoms the author of ‘“ Vanity Fair” is the magician of 
“The Rose and the Ring.” ‘Thackeray knew. The world 
was a big fair where worldly people scrambled for the best 
places before the best booths. Many of them jostled each 
other with that politeness which is the cynical mask of 
insolence. Many of them did it with a whine or a snarl, 
an entreaty or a curse, but, with the exception of an odd 
retired Indian officer or so, one and all wanted, and one 
and ali shoved. But just once in the year things became 
suddenly different. There was generally frost on the 
window panes, but men’s hearts grew warmer. A new 
magic came in with Christmas Eve, and men saw each 
other with new eyes, as though penetrated by the remote 
wisdom of childhood. The childishness of Major Pen- 
dennis that had so long passed for shrewdness, was now 
rightly condemned. George Warrington is suddenly 
dragged from his chambers in the Temple to become the 
over-lord of the nursery. But the supremely wonderful 
thing of all, to be darkly hinted at rather than openly 
discussed, was the mysterious absence of Colonel New- 
come. But it became as clear as daylight when the 
stockings were investigated in the morning. Of course he 
had been helping Father Christmas, driving through the 
wonderful night, perhaps even guiding the reindeer with 
his own hands! Nobody caught the spirit of Christmas 
better than the man who has been accused by M. Taine 
of having persecuted Becky Sharp with too mordant an 
irony. 

Thackeray translated, as it were, the impression of 
Christmas shared in to a certain extent by most human 
beings. But Dickens seems to have felt the thrill of this 
season, the real significance of ‘‘ peace and goodwill” in a 
manner peculiarly his own. The chimes spoke to Dickens 
as they spoke to nobody else. For him it was veritably a 
new world which never more could be quite as it had 
been There was magic, obvious, palpable magic at work 
wherever one turned to look for it. A grocer’s shop was 
transformed into a wonderland of poetry. The grocer, 
the ¢épicier whose very calling is synonymous with a sneer, 
becomes a radiant being vibrating with a strange vitality. 
For the new elixir has been found for him who wills to 
taste of it, the new elixir which after all is but ‘‘ the cup 
of cold water” which the world had begun to forget. 

With Lewis Carroll it was frankly Christmas all the 
year round. Of course the White Rabbit was not in 
winter clothes, but his habit of thought was essentially 
that of Christmas-tide. The Hatter could receive serious 
attention only at a Christmas dinner-table, while the 
March-Hare, in spite of his misleading label, is obviously 
a Decembrist. Alice herself—on either side of the looking- 
gluss—seems eternally to wander through a haunted forest 
of Christmas trees. The forest rings with laughter, but 
the child herself is curiously grave. For the gladness of 
childhood does not find its final expression in an ape’s 
grin, and you cannot win the homige of its wonder by 


mere reminiscences of over-eating, however alluringly 
described. Little boys pluckily eating their way out of a 
monstrous plum-pudding, visions of triumphant gluttony, 
Titanic turkeys, pyramids of mince pies, an uncle 
ceaselessly carving, the glory of preposterous. helpings, 
remorseless wedges of cake—none of these motives are 
wholly repellent to the child mind. But it will be found 
that mere conscientious reports of nursery orgies are not 
what children are actually looking for. In their case 
realism is hopelessly astray. ‘They ask for wonder rather 
than reality, and they ask for it because they have not 
learned how wonderful reality is. Right or wrong it is 
their season, and to argue with them is idle and rather 
dull. Besides, well, possibly some of us have a sneaking 
sympathy for their choice. 

The present writer has visited several of the book-shops 
during the past week, and there is very little doubt as to who 
are holding this difficult audience at the present moment. 
Mr. Kipling holds them with the spell of his ‘‘ Just So 
Stories.” Mr. Andrew Lang still claims the adherence of 
his faithful constituents, the children of the Empire, from 
whose verdict there is no appeal. ‘‘ The Romance Book ” 
is being devoured ; after all it is only the old that is 
always new. Next on the roll of Christmas honours one 
might place Mr. Charles Pear’s ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Book for 
Children.” After these may be mentioned another quite 
popular work, ‘‘ Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual, 1903.” 
Further than this no attempt need be made at conscious 
discrimination. In fact, criticism stands abashed before the 
very titles. Imagine a critic, be he never so pompously 
conscientious, attempting seriously to laud or belittle 
** Peggy and Jill” or ‘f Tin Tan Tales.” 

No! no! Let the children read them by all means, but 
do not let us introduce the old jargon into the nursery ; 
they will start it soon enough themselves. But in the 
meantime we had better refrain from analyzing the 
precise phase of emotional interest excited by Mr. C. EE. 
Farrow’s *‘ An A.B.C.” Children live intensely in the 
present, and we who are so much older and wiser and 
better live in the future or the past. That is the real 
barrier between them and us, a barrier which neither, 
perhaps, should ever attempt to pass. And Christmas, 
pre-eminently their season, is the time of all others when 
each should pluck the passing days without counting 
them. 

Of course, it may be urged that there is another side to 
the picture, a side which Dickens, at least, appreciated 
quite as much as he did that of an irradiated Scrooge. 
That is quite true, but the pathetic is written on a page of 
life which children have not yet reached, but which they 
will have to turn over—if indeed they ever get past it— 
quite soon enough. It is not the page for Christmas as 
they understand it, and it is they who understand it best 
of all. 

So, if ghosts whisper to vou, do not listen lest the 
shadow pass from you to them. If memory sting you, if 
remorse bite into your heart, fight them down lest through 
you they strike at them. Above all, do not stare too 
fixedly into the flames, for there, sooner or later, you will 
see the mockery of the past, which is regret, and the 
mockery of the future, which is despair. Follow their 
lead. They know the way. Watch their faces and learn. 
And then you, too, may suddenly become infused with 
the spirit of Christmas, which an ironical world has never 
wholly sneered away. For the children will teach you 
a lesson older than Christmas, the secret of simple 
kindliness, which, no less than the intellectual sympathy 
of Plato, is indeed the beginning of wisdom. 
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Christmas Books. 
Gift Books. 


A very distinct feature of this season’s publishing has 
been the number of important and sumptuous volumes 
upon art and artists. With many of these we have 
already dealt in our columns, but we may recall par- 
ticularly the ‘‘ Hogarth” of Sir Walter Armstrong and 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Davies’s ‘‘ Franz Hals.”” In 
our present issue we review Miss Simmond’s “‘ Pintoricchio ” 
and Miss Crutwell’s ‘‘Luca and Andrea della Robbia.” 
In Mr. Graham Robertson’s ‘“‘Old English Songs and 
Dances’ we had a delightful volume of a kind which 
we are always glad to welcome, and the reprint of Blake’s 
illustrations to the Book of Job was at once wisely timed 
and excellently produced. Of smaller art and gift books 
there have been many; indeed, there seems to be a 
tendency to publish books with a wealth of coloured 
illustrations. Of such .were Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
** World-Pictures’’? and Mr. Talbot Kelly's ‘‘ Egypt 
Painted and Described.” 

Of minor publications and reprints, which usually come 
under the general heading of Gift Books, there seems to 
have been a slight falling off in illustrated editions of 
popular authors. Jane Austen is fairly well ——- 
and there are Messrs. Dent’s Thackeray and Messrs. 
Chapman’s new Dickens, but we miss certain old favourites. 
Perhaps Dickens and Thackeray should hardly be described 
as gift-book authors, but when excellent editions of them 
are published we always feel that it gives an opportunity 
to the older generation to present to the younger the 
unfailing charm of the immortals. There have been many 
other publications which we have considered from time to 
time as they appeared ; for these we must refer readers to 
our back numbers. We notice below some further Gift 
Books. 


Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Maxfield Parrish. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Grauame’s stories have so intangible a charm, a grace 
and humour so tenderly fragile, that only an illustrator of 
genius ought to lay hands upon them. The publisher has 
persuaded an illustrator of genius to do so; for we can 
apply no weaker term to Mr. Maxfield Parrish. His 
pictures are sheer delight; one only regrets their infre- 
quency. We would have him opposite every page. 


Illustrated by 


TweE.ve Portraits. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Second Series. By William Nicholson. 


Mr. Nicnoison’s art is a thing apart. The trick of it may 
appear easy, and he has many imitators, but compare the 
best of this derivative work with Mr. Nicholson’s and his 
force and brilliance become doubly apparent. Mr. Nicholson 
is not only an admirable draughtsman, he also has a 
remarkable power of suggesting personality. Take, for 
example, the portraits of Eleonora Duse and Mark Twain 
in this collection. Each requires a different touch, a 
different point of view, and each is full of real and 
understanding portraiture. Amongst other drawings in 
the portfolio are portraits of the Kaiser, Sada Yacco, and 
Henrik Ibsen. ‘* The Artist suggests that these Pictures 
be framed in black (half-inch) frames, without an extra 
mount.”’ 


Tue Merry Wives or Wixpsor. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tus is the first volume of the ‘“‘ Abbey Shakespeare.”’ 
The edition is to be limited, each play is to appear in a 
separate volume, and the volumes are to be issued at 
intervals of two months. There always seems room for 
another Shakespeare, and certainly it is a pleasure to turn 
over the pages of this beautiful issue. The text used is 
that of the ‘‘ Cambridge ” Shakespeare. 


Tse Boox or Jos. 


25s. net.) 


Tats issue of the Book of Job in the “‘ Abbey Texts ”’ series 
is all that can be desired in the way of type, paper and 
format. The type in particular is beautifully clear, 
standing out from the page in a manner really to save the 
eye undue weariness. Mr. Rose’s illustrations are not 
very satisfactory; they lack true dignity, and now and 
then are merely trivial ; but occasionally Mr. Rose attains 
to both dignity and imagination. 


Tue Boy’s Iniav. By Walter Copland Perry. 
6s.) 


Mr. Perry says in his Preface: ‘‘ Many of the most 
interesting and picturesque legends and fables connected 
with the Trojan War are not, as is well known, to be 
found in ‘ The Iliad of Homer.’” In this volume Mr. 
Perry sets himself the task of presenting intelligibly 
to boys the principal ante and post-Homeric tales and 
fables. Mr. Perry ie succeeded admirably ; his narrative 
is dignified, simple, and moving. The volume is 


illustrated by Mr. Jacomb Hood. 


Tue Story or THE Bop P&copin. 
By Victor Hugo. Done into English by Eleanor and 
Augustine Birrell. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.) 


Taken from Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘ Le Rhin” and slightly con- 
densed. The translation is easy and natural, though it 
inevitably misses something of the weirdness and suggestion 
of the original. The translators’ devil does not seem so 
effective as Victor Hugo’s devil. The verse translations 
are by Mr. Charles Tennyson, and the illustrations by 
Mr. H. R. Millar. 


A SentiwzytaL Journey. By Lawrence Sterne. Illustrated 
by T. H. Robinson. (Sands. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an attractive reprint of the first edition—1768—of 
Mr. Yorick’s classic work of travel, dressed up prettily for 
a Christmas present with some dainty and discreet draw- 
ings. A prefatory note states that the hyphen (meaning 
dash) with which the book usually ends was not in the 
first edition, and that Sterne is therefore to be absolved of 
a characteristic Sternism, but we can hardly accept this 
piece of very unnecessary white-washing so long as the 
last word is printed in the possessive case. The matter, 
however, is immaterial; the book is too delicate for a 
question of indelicacy to trouble any one’s head. 


Poems. By P. B. Shelley. Illustrated by Robert Anning 
Bell. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 


AnoTHER volume of the Endymion series. Mr. Bell is 
a firm draughtsman and always graceful in thought; but 
the very fact that he has illustrated so many poets in 
exactly the same way as this seems to point to a defect 
in his scheme. Is any good purpose served by accom- 
panying the poems of Shelley with outline drawings of 
Greek maidens? Does the presentment of a naked woman 
on a cumulus assist “‘ The Cloud” in any way? If the 
answer is ye3, we have no more to say, except to commend 
this book, which is as attractive as its companions have 
been. To ourselves it makes only a languid appeal at 
best: we do not want flesh and blood parallelism to 
Shelley’s etherealities and intangibilities ; we dislike such 
pard lines as Mr. Bell uses to indicate the position of 
the spine and other anatomical landmarks. ‘* Adonais” 
might have sent him to the portraits of Keats; instead 
he offers the features of an immature Dante. Mr. Walter 
Raleigh provides a pleasant introduction. 

Tue Incotpssy Lecenps. [Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

(Lane.) 

A HANDSOME volume, very well printed, with some hundred 
excellent drawings by Mr. Herbert Cole. We doubt if 
the illustrator has quite caught the rollicking spirit of his 
author, but his pictures are intelligent and clever. 


Illustrated by Robert T. Rose. (Bell. 


(Macmillan 


A Legend of the Rhine. 
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. 
Tue History or THe Great Hoccarty Diamonp. By W. M. 
Thackeray. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Wells 
Gardner.) 


Tuis pleasant volume is another of those recurring re- 
minders of how like the books of one publisher to those of 
another can be. Mr. Thomson has been making’ dainty 
pictures for Messrs. Macmillan for so Jong that it seemed 
impossible that any other imprint than theirs should be 
on the title page. But no, it is not theirs. We are glad 
to find competition thus extending Mr. Thomson’s sphere. 
The book is a charming one. 


Our Aytepitovian Ancestors. By F. Opper. (Pearson.) 


We do not know whether Mr. Opper or Mr. Reed came first, 
the one with the present drawings (in the ‘‘ New York 
Evening Post’’) and the other with his ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Peeps”’ (in ‘“‘Punch’’); but it matters very little since 
their methods differ. Mr. Reed grouped his characters, 
showing them in the pursuit of the pleasures of life ; 
Mr. Opper takes two or three antediluvians steadily through 
the daily round. Mr. Reed is stronger in facial play but 
Mr. Opper is stronger in fun. In one picture we see 
Mrs. Stonehatchet’s boarders waiting for dinner, and their 
disgust on finding that it’s the same old icthyosaurus stew 
once more. Here we have a distinct difference from 
Mr. Reed, for in ‘Prehistoric Peeps” the mammoths 
always had the best of it. Mr. Opper’s book is an excellent 
budget to help fill a spare quarter of an hour, which is, 
we take it, the aim of all such unwieldy volumes. 


Scenes From ‘‘ CRANFORD”? ARRANGED FoR Dramatic Per- 
FORMANCE. By Beatrice Hatch. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


Mrs. GaskeLt’s story is never likely to lose favour until 
the American invasion or some other influence has removed 
the last trace of English quietude. But we doubt if the 
extremely long-winded speeches into which it has been 
cut by Miss Hatch will do anything for its popularity. 
That some fair amusing dramatic scenes could be 
arranged from the book we have no doubt; but the 
conversations should be quicker than they are in this 
volume. And in any case the Cranford characters, seem- 
ingly so easy, would need a deal of acting if any of their 
simplicity and fragrance were to survive paint and powder 
and all the trickery of even the amateur stage. 


Cuitpren’s Garvens. By Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. (Macmillan. 


6s.) 

Tus book is indeed a sign of the times, 
ago no child dreamed of having more than a square yard 
or so ina corner of the garden proper; but now ! 
Here is a portly volume, with sumptuous photographs, 
devoted to the sole purpose of instructing children in the 
art of serious horticulture. Lists of flowers that are 
suitable for their plots are given—some costing far too 
much money—and there is even a full-page plate of the 
Osmunda Regalia. We take the liberty of thinking a'l 
this rather silly ; we prefer the old square yard corner, with 
mustard and cress in it sprouting in autograph, for 
the ordinary child. The extraordinary child can learn 
more from his parents or the gardener than from this 
amiable but garrulous work. 


Tae Cat Maxvat. By Dick Whittington. (Newnes.) 


Tus little work, by a three-times Lord Mayor of London, 
is a guide to the breeding of cats fur pleasure and profit. 
We gather from its pages that it is practically impossible 
for the cat breeder to avoid making a comfortable sum of 
money every year, if cats of pure strains only are encouraged. 
Some of the cats photographed here are exquisite, and 
indeed, whether one intends to take seriously to cat- 
breeding or not, it is a fascinating little book. 











A few years - 


Books for Children. 


Picture Books. 


One noticeable thing about the picture books of this year 
is their diminutive size and family likeness. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman may not have the followers he 
desires, but we are all Bannermaniacs in the nursery. In 
other words, the book of the moment is modelled on Mrs. 
Bannerman’s ‘‘ Little Black Sambo” of a few seasons 
back. Mrs. Bannerman herself provides one imitation— 
** Little Black Quibba”’ (Nisbet), which is worthy of the 
Sambo epic both in narrative and pictures. It describes 
the Homeric battle between a really bad python and a 
rather bad elephant. Best of Mrs. Bannerman’s disciples 
is Miss Beatrix Potter, with the engrossing ‘Tale of 
Peter Rabbit’? (Warne). Peter Rabbit, having been told 
by his mother not to go into Mr. McGregor’s garden, did 
go, and fearful were his adventures before he reached 
safety again. We should not be surprised if Peter Rabbit 
endured for a generation, for he has a simple endearingness 
which is the best antiseptic. 

Other good exercises in the black (Sambo) art are ‘‘ The 
Bad Mrs. Ginger,”’ by Honor C. Appleton (Grant Richards), 
a story with very good pictures and a fairly interesting 
theme, and “Little White Barbara,” by Eleanor March 
(Grant Richards), the history of a little girl who was 
cured of laughter by what seems to have been a bad 
attack of anzemia—a very dainty little volume. 

Among other little picture books are ‘‘ The Story 
of a Little Coloured Coon,” ‘‘ The Adventures of a 
Monkey on a Stick,” ‘“‘ A Child’s sop,” and ‘‘ The Good 
Girls’ and Boys’ Alphabet,” all published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, but not of striking merit. Mr. Alton Towers, 
the fabulist, hardly proves his case. We open casually 
at page 25 and find this: ‘‘ The first time the fox saw the 
lion he nearly died of fear. The second time he was 
brave and looked at him. The third time he had the 
impudence to speak familiarly tohim. Moral: Over bash- 
fulness and undue familiarity are both faults ; cultivate a due 
and proper behaviour towards others.” There is no fable 
here, because nothing happened ; the fox should have been 
corrected by the lion. Nor is it the kind of thing likely to 
interest a child. 

Other books of the Bannerman school are ‘‘ The Oogley- 
Oo” and ‘‘ India-Rubber Jack,” published by Sonnenschein 
& Co., both of which lack delicacy; and ‘‘ Dollies,” 
by Ruth Cobb and Richard Hunter (Grant Richards), a 
pleasing set of rhymesand pictures. ‘‘ The Shopping Day,” 
by Clare Bridgman and Charies Robinson (Dent), is in a 
series called ‘‘ The Bairn Books,” and in it most of the shops 
that people use are described and pictured. The statement 
concerning the bicycle shop, to the effect that when one has a 
sideslip or injures a pedal the bicycle “‘ pays a short visit to 
the shop and comes home cured ”’ indicates that the author 
is not troubled by realism. The italics are ours. For 
some occult reason the artist seems to have taken a well- 
known poet as,a model for his house-agent. Another 
book in this series is ‘‘ The Book of the Zoo,’’ with rather 
monotonous verses by Walter Copeland. So much for 
nursery literature in homeopathic doses. We turn now to 
the large picture books. 

The Misses Upton have this year borrowed a hint 
from M. Santos-Dumont, and have produced ‘“‘ The Golli- 
woge’s Air-ship” (Longmans). Nothing can stale the 
infinite variety of this intrepid Oriental; nothing can 
damp the ardour of his friends the Dutch dolls. Never 
were such triumphs. The book is capital, and in one or 
two of the pictures the artist reaches the grand manner. 

A good medley for children in picture, prose, and verse 
is ‘*Mr. Punch’s Book for Children,” by Charles Pears 
(“‘ Punch” Office), a work of much fancy, although the text 
is far inferior to the very clever drawings. The coloured 
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plates are marvellous efforts of printing. Another medley, 
in which the text has been prepared with care, and the 
drawings are certainly interesting enough, is ‘‘ Grant 
Richards’ Children’s Annual’ (Grant Richards), a very 
pleasant entertainment. Among the especially good con- 
tributions we would name ‘‘ The King’s Cure,” by Grace 
A. May. 

The same publisher sends forth ‘‘ Wonderful England,” 
by Mrs. Ernest Ames, a clever satire with some really droll 
pictures in it, but in no sense suited for children or likely 
to interest them. 

Some of the cleverest drawing of the season is in “A 
Dog-Day,” by Cecil Aldin (Heinemann). The text by Mr. 
Walter Emanuel is genuinely comic in idea, but it contains 
one or two things that were better omitted—-the epithet 
*‘dern’d” for one, which the nursery can well do without. 
From Mr. Heinemann comes also ‘‘ Babes of the Empire,” 
a quiet piece of nursery ethnography. The same idea is 
carried out with more spirit by two American collaborators 
in *‘ Kids of Many Colours” (Pearson). Mr. Heinemann 
has also published Mrs. Farmiloe’s book ‘‘ Young George,”’ 
a day in the life of a poor London child, clever in its way, 
hut too meagre to be really a joy. Children want more 
for their uncle’s money. 

Mr. John Hassall is a very adroit draughtsman in the 
broad manner, but we cannot always like his work for 
children either in ‘‘ Six-and-T'wenty Boys and Girls” 
(Blackie), with stories of bad children by Clifton Bingham, 
orin “An A. B. C.” (Dean) with verses by G. E. Farrow. 
Mr. Hassall seems pledged to the hoardings, and there is 
a music-hall touch in his work which jars upon us. 
Kqually bold but more refined is Mr. Stewart Orr in a 
ies of pictures of amazing brightness for ‘Two Merry 
Mariners” (Blackie). The story, by John Brymer, is, 
however, not exciting. The same remark applies to the 
anonymous “ Froggy Folk” (Grant Richards); while 
‘** Dolly’s Society Book,” by Frank Hart, issued by the 
sume publisher, is without attraction to any children but 
those whose interest in life is greater than it should be. 

Finally, we have before us ‘‘Games and Gambols” 
(Blackie), with pictures by Harry B. Neilson, an un- 
failingly spirited delineator of comic animals. ‘‘ The 
Naughty Adventures of ‘ Face,’ ‘Rope’ and ‘ Carrotty,’” 
by Rossi Ashton (Sands), a tale of three dogs; and ‘‘ The 
Old Man who lived in a Wood,” an old nursery rhyme 
cleverly illustrated by T. Butler-Stoney (Allen). 


serie 


Best Picture Books. 
“The 


The Six 

The Misses 

Longmans. 
I’. D. Bedford’s ** Visit to London.” (Methuen.) 
“Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual.” (Richards.) 
Charles Pears’ ‘‘Mr. Punch’s Book for Children.’’ 

(‘ Punch” Office. 
Beatrice Potter’s ‘‘ The Tale of Peter Rabbit.’’ (Warne.) 
Eleanor Marech’s ‘‘ Little White Barbara.”’ (Richards.) 


Upton’s Golliwogg’s Air Ship.” 


Story Books. 

“Five Children and It”’ (Unwin) is a capital book by 
the diverting author of ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers.”” “It” is 
a sand fairy with power to grant any wish that is proffered 

to last until sunset—-and the effect of this boon upon 
some very normal children is set forth with as much skill 
and spirit as either child or parent is likely to want. 

Mr. Lang’s new compilation, written almost whoily by 
Mrs. Lang, is ‘The Book of Romance” (Longmans), 
illustrated very well, in black and white and colour, by 
Henry Ford. Some of the best stories in the world are in 
these pages. We note that it is Mr. Lang's fifteenth book 
in this series—a fine record. 

Other books of romance are Mr. A. J. Church’s ‘‘ Stories 
of Charlemagne” (Seeley), with good pictures by George 
Morrow ; ‘‘ Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Mabie (Grant 


translated by W. F. 


Richards); and ‘ Medizval Stories,” 
Such 


Harvey, from the Swedish of Prof. Schiick (Sands). 
books speak for themselves. 

Serious animal books are rare this year, but Mr. Phil 
Robinson has provided acapital nursery book in ‘* Bubble 
and Squeak” (Isbister), an amusing and at the same time 
instructive series of stories of animal life. No one can do 
this kind of tiing better than Mr. Robinson. The pictures 
are in keeping. 3 

An attempt to supersede ‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare’’ is made by Mary Macleod in her ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Story Book” (Wells Gardner), a very charming volume, 
with an introduction by Sidney Lee (not for children) and 
pictures by Gordon Browne. Mrs. Macleod’s manner is not 
better than Mary Lamb’s, but she adheres more closely 
to Shakespeare. From the same publishers comes a 
fascinating reprint of ‘‘ The Fairchild Family,’ with an 
introduction by Mary E. Palgrave, and dainty old-fashioned 
drawings by Florence M. Rudland. 

Under the title ‘ British Soldiers in the Field” the 
industrious Sir Herbert Maxwell has contributed a volume 
to the ‘‘ Young England Library” (Allen). It is an 
absolutely indispensable work to any boy who intends to 
be a soldier. A similarly useful work for any boy with 
scientific or engineering leanings is ‘‘The Romance of 
Modern Invention,” by Archibald Williams (Pearson). 

Mr. G. L. Gomme has now completed his series of 
story-books of English history, collected from historical 
novels and other sources. They are issued by Messrs. Con- 
stable, under the titles *‘ The King’s Story Book,” ‘ The 
Queen’s Story Book,” ‘The Prince’s Story Book’’ and 
‘The Princess’s Story Book.’’ Another historical Christ- 
mas book is Dickens’ ‘‘ Child’s History of England,” with 
a number of illustrations by Mr. Patten’ Wilson (Dent), an 
educational rather than entertaining volume. 

The series known as the *‘ True Aanals of Fairy Land ”’ 
has now reached its third volume, ‘The Reign of King 
Oberon ” (Dent), edited by Walter Jerrold, and illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. Mr. Jerrold has collected a number 
of good stories, and joined them with a thread of not very 
convincing narrative. The stories are, however, the thing. 
Mr. Robinson grows no stronger. 

Of the three nonsensical stories—more or less in 
the Alice manner—that lie before us, ‘“‘ Peggy and 
Jill,” by S. Ashton (Simpkin & Co.), is the best. It 
contains a deal of very good fun, and some dexterous 
and intelligent drawings by Dorothy Furniss, who 
adds to a gift of draughtsmanship that recal!s her father, 
Mr. Harry Furniss, a dainty fancy. Mr. Farrow’s ‘In 
Search of the Wallypug” (Pearson) carries on a popular 
series which we have never much cared for, but which 
seems to have many admirers. ‘“ Alick’s Adventures,” 
by G. R. (Longmans), has some ingenious ideas, but is 
too sophisticated for the nursery. Thus: ‘‘ Thecabin boy 
was a Christian Scientist, one of those dog-in-the-manger 
people who insist upon killing themselves, and won’t let 
the doctors do it for them, although it’s the latter’s business, 
and they are paid for it.” Such writing is quite useless 
to children. Another nonsense book which is rather 
disappointing is W. Heath Robinson’s ‘‘ Uncle Lubin” 
(Grant Richards), although much pains have been lavished 
upon it. 

In the ‘‘ Little Blue Books” series are three new stories 
for children who are willing to exchange fairy land and 
romance for normal life. In ‘‘A Sehool Year,” Miss 
Netta Syrett tells the tale of adventures in a girls’ school ; 
in “ The Peeles at the ‘Capital’ ” we have the experience 
of two boys who spent their holiday in a large London hotel ; 
and in ‘* The Treasure of Princegate Priory” is buried 
gold on the English coast. All are published by Messrs. 
Methuen, and very pleasantly illustrated by A H. Buckland. 

Another good normal book is Edna Lyall’s ‘“ Burges 
Letters” (Longmans). a quietly interesting story of what 
we take to be the author's childhood. We can praise 
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SEELEY & Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS No. 43. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. CaANon BENHAM, 
D.D., F.S A. 
and many other Illustrations. 
top. 7s. net 

“Fully supports the high character of the series. 
worthy of its snbject.”—Spectator. 

“A worthy pendant to the same writer's ‘ 
of Old St. Paul's are * gone— 

but they liv 


Super royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net ; or cloth, gilt 


A book in every way 
The glories 


that were,’ 
Daily News, 


Medieval London’ . 
glimmering through the dream of things 
e, nevertheless, in some regards in this attractive volume.” 


No. 42. 
MEDIZVAL LONDON. bBv the Rev Canon Bewnay, D.D., and 


CHARLF¥S WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of Tonden. With a 
Front spiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates in Colonr, and many other Illustrations. 


Saner roval 8vo, 5s. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“A scholarly survey of medieval London. The illustrations adorn greatly the 
volu ne.” —Acidemy, 


“ Splendidly illnstrated.”—Blact and White. 


Just Published. 
THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the 
Fairfax. By BEATRICE MARSHALL, Author of “ Old Blackfriars,” 
8 Tilustrations. 5s. 
“Tntensely interesting. 
Herald. 


Davs of Thomas Lord 
&e. With 
We cannot too highly commend her book.”—Yorkshire 


By the Same Author. 


OLD BLACKFRIARS. In the days of Van Dyck. A Story. 
With 8 Illustrations 4s. 
“Full of colour and interest. The illustrations to Miss Marshall's story are 


particularly goxd.”—-Acad mu. 


Professor Church's New Book. 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE PEERS 
OF FRANCE. From the Old Romances. By A J. Cuur'". Author of 
“ Stories from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by G. MOKROW. 5s, 
“A charming volam> Profess r Church has found the right language 
for these tales—simple y°t elevatel pros? eloquent of feeling and rinsing with 
echoes of the words and thonghts of the poets and romance writers who have 
hindled the themes before.” Speetator, 
“ ‘hormi erly toll ant heanti fatty § lasteated,’ 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES By C. J, CORNISH, 
Author of * Life at the Zoo.” &c. With 3% Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 64. 
“A most fascinating volum>, and.is illastrated'in a manner worthy of the text.”— 
Popular Editions, Sixpence net. 


rlian. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A. J. Cuurcu. With 17 
Tlinssrations from Flaxman’s On-line Drawings. 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By A. J. Cuurca. With 
17 Tilnstrations from “laxman’s Drawinzs 
‘One of the most beautiful pieces of prose in the English language.” —‘Speetator. 


‘esents will be sent on application, 


Great Russell Street. 


An Illustrated Cataloane of Books suitable for Pi 


London: SEELEY & Co., Ltd., 38, 


TV. & XT. Clark’s List. 


| The late Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. | 


Now Ready, Post Svo, 6s. 
THE CALLED OF GOD. By the late Professor A. B. 
D.., LL.D. With Biozraphical Introduction by A. TAYLOR 
Advocate. and Portraits. Th: sermons that have been selected all de ul with 
the history—and generally with a spiritual crisis in the history—of some 
Scripture personality. They undoubtedly form the most striking series that 
could be constructed from the mannecripts, ani thev include those discourses 
that have been the most popular. They are probably among those most charic 
teristic of the author. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD in Christian Truth and 
By Rev. J. Scorr LipGeTr, M.A., Warden of Bermondsey Settlement. 
ready. &vo, Ss. net. 

NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SAYCE. Now ready, Post Svo, 8s. net. 


THE 1 RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND BABY- 
A. 1e Giffor: ectures on the Anci*nt Egyptian an ibylonian Con- 
ps the Divine. By Professor A. H. SaAYCE, D.D., LL.D., Oxford. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM. As Viewed by Christ 
Himself, and in the Light of Evolution. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author 
of “ The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 8vo, 9s. 

Now complete. in Four Large Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. “Ministers of religion now enjoy 
the unrivalle1 benefit of the new * Dictionary’ prepared by D-. Hastings. We 
ecann t speak too highly of this work, It supersedes every similar attempt, and 
ought to be carefully studied by those who have the awful responsibility of 
tewhing others.”— Methodist Times. 

Price per Vol., in Cloth Binding, Also in elegant Half-morocco Bindings, 
prices on application. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free. 


THE PENTATEUCH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. Being 


a Simple Introtuction to the Pentateuch, on the Lines of the Higher Criticism. 
By ALFRED HOLBORN, M.A. Cr own 8vo. 2s. net. 


JOSEPH AND MOSES, THE FOUNDERS OF ISRAEL. 


Being their Lives as re ‘atin the Light of the ‘des Prophetic Writings of the 
Bible. By the Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE, B.D., Author of * How to Read the 
Prop ets.” Crown &vo, 4s 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. 
Biblical Jewish Writings and the 
——. " oo English Trans'ation by 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By 


Principal S. D F. SALMOND, D.D New and Cheaper Edition (Fourth). 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. Being the Literature 











DAVIDSON, 
'NVES, Esq 


Life. 
Now 


28s. 


Light of Post- 
DALMAN, 
Andrews. 


Consid-red in the 
Aramaic Language. By Prof. G. 
Prof. D. M. Kay, St. 





of the New Testament, arranged in the Order of its Literary Growth and accord- 
ing to the Da es of the Doenments. A new Translation. Edited, with Prole- 
g»mena, Hi-torical Tales, Crisical Notes, and aa App2ndix. By JAMES 
MorraTT, D.D Second Fuition 8vo. 165, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CL AL K, 38, George Stree’. 
London: SIX PKIN, MARSHALL & Oo., Ltd. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plate s printed in Colour, 


Scotsman, 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.s NEW BOOKS, 


On DECEMBER 8th. 





With Portraits, Map, anda Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6a. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


On DECEMBER IIth. With 11! Portraits and a Facsimile Lett r, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS. 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS SEAMEN. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 


* Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for 
* How England Saved Europe, 


the Fil: ag,” 
’ Ke. 


Author 
“The 


of 
Tale of the Great Mutiny,” 





BY THE BIOGRAPHER OF 
SIR EDWARD HAMLEY AND GENERAL JOHN JACOB. 


With 8 Portraits ania Map, larze crowa 8vo, 74 61 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 

Author of “The Life of Gene 

John Jacob of Jacobs>al.” 


S39TSMAN,.—* Its personal interest 
should both attract and instruc’.” 


* General 
X%. 


ral Sir Kdward Haml -y,” 
© The War in the Peninsula,” 


anl its literury art are so remarkable that it 


NEW WORK BY THE REY. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
IN A FEW DAYS 
THE NON JURORS: their Lives, Principles. 
By J. H. Overton, D.D., Reetor of Gumley, 
Lineoln. Author of “ The Church in England,” * 
Revival,” &e 
THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN : a legend of 
the Rhine. By Vicror Hugo. Done into Eng ish by ELEANOR 
and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 8 Illustrations by H. R, 
MILLAR. Feap. 4to, 
WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


-With a Frontispiece. Deny 8vo, lis 

aml Writings, 
and Canon of 
The Anglican 


7s. Od. 


By ADELAIDE SArTorIs. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp 
LEIGATON, P B.A., and a Portrait of the Auth-r. with a 
Preface by Mrs. RicHMOND RicH1z. New Edition, large 
crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY MAIL. -* A subdued humour and a quit gaiete glimmer upon every 
page... . Mrs. Richie's preface is as charming as the book itself.” 

THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy DEARMEX, Author 
of “Roundabot Rh mes,’ &e. With Illustrations by Eva 
Roos. Crown &8vo, 6s. 

YORKSHIRE Pos'r.—“ A'l the sketches reveal an unusual knowledge of youthful 


ec )aracter. «nd can be read with pleasure by adults.” 

SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. 
WotLey, Author of “One of the Broken 
Chicamon Stone,” &e. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from the “ Corn- 
hill Magaz ne.” By the Author of “Collections and Recollec- 
tions,” &e. Small post Svo, 5s. 

Times.—*Sirewd and humorous.” GLOBE. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“It is a long time since we 

tinuously amusing.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTE-BOOKS. 
Mrs. WODEHOUSE. Small crown &vo 4s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. 
EGERTON Kina. Author of “A Brighton Coach Office, 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Ken.” “Studies in Love,” 

With a Frontispiece, small feap, Svo, 3s. 6c. 


PHILLIPPS- 
ule,” “ The 


By CLIVE 
Brice 


“Very bright and entertaining.” 
read a volume so con- 


By the Hon. 


By MAUDE 
«7 
&ec. 


PALL MALL GAazeETTe.—* A tale of singular freshness and beauty.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By JAMES 
ANsTI¥®, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. Immediately. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 
CHANCE, Bart. By J. F. CHANCE. With [wo Portraits, 
net. [ Immediately, 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Hight Pocket 
Volumes. Print-d upon India taper witht a Portrait Frontis- 
piece to each Volume. Feap. 8vo, 23. 6 !.each net, in limp cloth ; 
net iu leather. 
Particulars 


8vo, 5s. 


or 3s. 


upon A pplication, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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also very heartily Mrs. Peary’s delightful true story of 
her little Arctic daughter, under the title “‘ The Snow 
Baby ” (Isbister), a charming book. 

The 8.P.C.K. issue several normal volumes of normal 
life, of which the most attractive is perhaps Mrs. Farmiloe’s 
“Mr, and Mrs. Tiddleywinks.” ‘‘ The Cage Cousins,” by 
E. M. Green (Wells og is an interesting story of 
South African life, and in ‘‘ Chubby: A Nuisance,” by 
Mrs. H. H. Penrose | elite those that like pathos 
will find it. 

Three reprints of old favourites come from Mr. Grant 
Richards, who is becoming a modern Newbery: ‘ Baron 
Munchausen,”’ Peter Parley’s ‘“‘ Tales about the Sea,” and 
“The Rose and the Ring,” all in the “‘ Larger Dumpy 
Books.” It is doubtful whether Peter Parley can still 
exercise his old sway, but the experiment was worth 
making. Another “ Larger Dumpy Book” is ‘‘ Merry 
Mr. Punch,” a description by picture and dialogue of the 
drama of Punch and Judy which children must take to 
the entertainment as we take a score to an opera. 


The Best Story Books. 


Mr. Lang’s ‘‘ Book of Romance.” (Longmans.) 

Mary Macleod’s ‘Shakespeare Story Book.” 
Gardner ) 

E. Nesbit’s ‘‘ Five Children and It.” (Unwin.) 

Mrs. Peary’s ‘‘ The Snow Baby.” (Isbister.) 

Mr. Jerrold’s ‘‘ King Oberon.” (Dent.) 

Phil Robinson’s ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak.” 


(Wells 


(Isbister.) 


Tales for Boys and Girls. 


Tunis year the number of books which we group under 
this heading is about equal to last year. In general 
character the books remain pretty much the same. 
Historical and personal adventure stories naturally pre- 
dominate, for they appeal to girls as well as boys; girls 
usually glance at their brothers’ books, and as often as 
not go on to read them through. Boys, on the other 
hand, do not so often read their sisters’ books, and when 
they do they are not so ready to admit it. Every part of 
the world is Jaid under contribution. We have stories of 
Mexico and Peru, the Arctic and the Antarctic, of places 
which we had almost forgotten ever existed as well as 
places which the newspapers never allow us to forget. 
The Home story and the Historical story are about equally 
represented ; in both there is a tendency to bring things 
down to the level of fact and actuality. This, particularly 
in the case of the Home story, we are glad to note. There 
are still a considerahle number of- books in which the 
sentiment is too morbid ; there are too many sick children 
and too many wonderful recoveries with angelic results. 
Stories of this kind are all very well in their way, and 
some boys and girls, perhaps most boys and girls, like 
them reasonably well; but they prefer something a little 
more virile, for the healthy young mind is not concerned 
with sickness and the shadow of death. But, as we have 
said, there is a tendency towards greater natural simplicity 
and truth to the brighter side of life. 

There is naturally a sensible decline in the number of 
stories dealing with South Africaand China. Many writers 
have gone back to comparatively ancient history, and take 
their subjects from the Wars of the Roses and the earlier 
Stuarts; others go further back still, and find their 
material in almost prehistoric times. In many of the 
historical stories we notice that no definite date is given. 
Surely this is a mistake. It is all very well to say that a 
schoolboy should be able to fix a date from the context of 
the first few pages, but schoolboys read for pleasure, and 
it is just as well to let them know at once where they are. 


But these are minor points; in the main this year’s pro- 
duction contains much sound and exciting work. he 
long rows of brilliantly bound books before us recall very 
vividly the time when we ourselves were juveniles, though 
in those far-away days we had nothing like so great a 
choice. We wonder whether such a great display makes 
boys and girls restless. It must certainly be rather 
demoralising to their parents. The modern fashion seems 
to be to allov. youngsters to choose books for themselves. 
This year, as last year, we give a classified list of the 
juvenile books which have reached us. It should do 


something to help our readers’ Christmas choice. Here 
it 18 s— 
Home. 

Finnemore (Emily P.), Dahlia Peploe’s Reaping...(S.P.C.K.) 
Allen (Pheebe), The Pick of the Basket............... (S.P.C.K.) 
MacSorley (Catherine M.), How the Story Ended (S.P.C.K.) 
Anonymous, Marian Arnold ..................sseeeeees (S.P.C.K.) 
Challacombe (Jessie), How the Fire Spread ...... (S.P.C.K.) 
Marshall (Frances), The Trivial Round ............ (S.P.C.K.) 
Lyster (Annette), > | huang: (S.P.C.K.) 
Bie CH Ek NE MINI, n ciies none ocsicagsndsecccenceos (S.P.C. K} 
Poole (E. M.), Nurseries of nn fee (S.P.C.K 
Fyfe (Ellen A.), Our Little OS RE Ps (Nelson) 
Cunningham (Ray), Two Little Travellers ............ (Nelson) 
SOONG (a. Hi.) MONOID. «5. oscesscncasconsesstsuses (Nelson) 
Dawson <1¥ Bi Mp FOU oo... .cestscsiscecices (Nelson) 
BNE Cha, hd, SOU BIO ono ssinccecccsscseseccaceces (Chambers) 
Meade (L. T). The Squire’s Little Girl ............ (Chambers) 
Meade (L. T), Girls of the Forest .................. (Chambers) 
Brine (Mary D.), Lassie and Laddie ............... (Chambers) 
Armstrong (Frances), A Girl’s Loyalty ............... (Blackie) 
Clarke (Mrs. Henry), The Fairclough Family ...... (Blackie) 
Coombe (Florence), Comrades All .................008 (Blackie) 
Greene (Homer), Pickett’s Gap ................0065- (Macmillan) 
Molesworth ( Mrs.), PEIN -cceinciesavsadavaisesane (Macmillan) 
Sharp (Evelyn), The CRE Ba rcccetivosnssctenee (Macmillan) 
Linnet (Brown), The Kidnapping of Ettie ............ (Seeley) 
Dearmer (Mabel), The Noisy Years ............ (Smith, pea 
Sellon (E. Mildred), Only a Kitten ...................4. (Unwin 
Habberton (John), Some Boys’ Doings.................. (Nisbet) 


Marchant (Bessie), The Bertrams of Ladywell 
(Wells Gardner) 


Gallon (Tom), The Charity Ghost .............8. (Hutchinson) 


Habberton) (John, The Tiger and the Insects... (Heinemann) 
RE Gi MED UII ose nndein sss cticnaccdnicnsasseacoauges (Shaw) 
Whitehead (Frances M.), The Withywood ...... (Skeffington) 
Grey (Rowland), Myself when Young............ (Ward, Lock) 
Author of “'Trpent,” Faitibfal ..........<.0s00000:5: (Ward, Lock) 


Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), The Hut on the Island 
(Gall and Inglis) 


INE CORINA TID ccciseican sncneuseccnacaenes (Griffith, Farran) 

Harker (L. Allen), A Romance of the Nursery ......... (Lane) 
ScHoot. 

Meade (L. T.), The Rebel of the School ............ (Chambers 

Home (Andrew), Jack and Black... ................. (Chambers) 

Wodehouse (G. P.), The Pothunters .................... (Black) 

Hollis (Gertrude), A Scholar of Lindisfarne......... (S.P.C.K.) 


Leighton (Robert), The Boys cf Waveney ......... (Richards) 
Cornwall (Nellie), The Little Don of Oxford............ (Shaw) 


Jacberns (Ray mond), The New Pupil ............ (Macmillan) 
History and HistoricaL Ficative. 

Brereton, (F. 8.), Under the Spangled Ranner ...... (Blackie) 
Henty (G. A.), With Kitchener in the Soudan ...... (Blackie) 
Brereton (IF. 8.), One of the Fighting Scouts......... (Blackie) 
Pollard (Eliza F.), For the Red Rose .................. (Blackie) 
Haverfield (KE. L.), Stanhope: A Romance of the Days of 

NII vice cxctapatestaviusdouacavahauaieinetvesseiete (Nelson) 
Traice (Elizabeth C.), Three Scottish Heroines ......( Nelson) 
Everett-Green (D.), Fallen Fortunes..................... (Nelson) 
Pollard (Eliza F.), The Last of the Cliffords ......... (Nelson) 
Everett-Green (E.), A Hero of the Highlands ......... (Nelson) 
Neale (J. M.), The Farm of Aptonga.................. (S.P.C.K.) 
Gee (Annie L.), Won— not by Might.................. (S.P.C.K.) 
Beams (Assatt GR.) BE BaGIAG ocak csccsicesis. cscs cscsccaces (Black) 
Cadett (Herbert), The Boys’ Book of Battles......... (Pearson) 
Marshall (Beatrice), The Siege of York ............... (Seeley) 
Johnston (William), One of the Tenth............... (Partridge) 
Everett-Green (E.), Gabriel Garth, Chartist ......... (Melrose) 
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THE SPHERE 


IS EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 


BEST ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


English people are naturally conservative, but the fact is being borne in upon them with 
tremendous force from every quarter that they must. wake up and 





MOVE WITH THE TIMES, 
Hence the necessity of taking in THE SPHERE, which is 
THOROUGHLY ALIVE, 


and is not content with the old jog-trot pace of its predecessors. 


THE SPHERE illustrates more fully than any other 
Paper the News of the day 


both at home and abroad. It interests those at home in that Greater Britain where so 
many of our sons are settled, whilst the Colonial gets a complete survey of the news 
in the Home Country. 


~ 











Ask your Newsagent to send you THE SPHERE for a few weeks. You will then be able to judge whether your home will not 
be the brighter for taking in so excellent a publication, and whether it will not of all papers most interest your friends abroad. 


Price SIXPENCE Weekly. 
Can be obtained of all Newsagents and at all Bookstalls. 


THE TATLER 


The LIGHTEST, BRIGHTEST, 
and MOST INTERESTING 


Society and Dramatic Paper 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


THE TATLER 


The favourite and most popular Society Paper. 


Gives a PICTORIAL Weekly Record of all that occurs of INTEREST 
in the SOCIAL and THEATRICAL WORLD. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE Gd. 








Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy of the next number at once. 


Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can secure you a copy and deliver it you on the day of 
publication if ordered in good time. 





Publishing Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ADVENTURE. 
Forester (F. B.), Earncliffe of Errington ............ S.P.C.K.) 
Fenn (G. Manville), The Peril Finders............... (S.P.C.K.) 
Henty (G. A.), In the Hands of the Cave Dwellers..(Blackie) 


Stead (R.). Grit will Tell .... Disks te inedtendwn wate Blackie 
Glanville (Ernest), The Diamond Seekers : A Tale of Adven- 
RR FIG ONE BO ai dissec sa cvanasnanecdace cial Blackie 
Stables Gordon ‘ In the Creat White Land: A Tale of the 
MS CRI oc inadindbatinihincnamunediibe Blackie) 


Marchant (Bessie), The Secret of the Everglades ...( Blackie 
Fenn (G. Manville), Stan Lynn: A Boy’s Adventure in 
China ...... phaacauneheubme sit banshee Chambers 
Baldwin (May), A Plucky Girl....... weeseeee( Chambers 
Klis (Edward §8.j, Logan A Story of the 
PROUIGT ccccsccccccecccnce pisipidelanaceheda coasts bik tea Chambers 
Clark (Charles), An Antarctic Queen ...............05. (Warne) 
Edgar), True to the Watchword: A Story of 
\clve nture for Boys. ‘ sues ee re er or Warne 
Metcalfe (W. Charles), Billows and Bergs ............(Warne 
Comrie (M.8.), Sir Joceline’s Hostage ................. Shaw 
Stables (Gordon), The Cruise of the “ Vengeful” : A Story of 
the Royal Navy ............. i ten candle wae : ...(Shaw) 
Holme S I: M The Tramp Ship’s Fate : the Story of a 
Seeret Commission pqishk voantidelennen Partridge 
Leighton (Robert), Cap'n Nat’s Treasure: A Tale of Old 


Picker ing 


Liverpool eee Partridge 
Graydon (Wm. Murray), Lost in the Slave Land Partridge 
Havens (Herbert , At the Point of the Sword ........ Nelson 
Braine (Sheila E.), Fifine and Her Friends . ......( Nelson 
Higeinson (John A.), The Cruise of the “ Katherina ” (Nelson) 


Jackson (Thomas), The Lost Squire of Inglewood ..(Nelson 
Elrington (H.), Ralph Wynward Nelson 
(very (Harold), Sale’s Sharpshooters Nelson 
Ker (David), Torn from its Foundations Melrose 
1 ppin T.8S , The Story of the Sword Dent 
Finnemore (John), The Story of a Scout Pearson 
Stables (Gordon), In Forest Lands ..(Nisbet 
Glanville (Ernest), The Inea’s Treasure Methuen 
Vallings (J. F.). The Severing Sword... Gall and Inglis 


Delaire (Jean), Alsatian Tales CE Sands 
Otis (James), The Life-Savers: A Story of the United States 
Life-Saving Service Sands 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True 
for Boys 2 Hutehinson 
Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True 
for Girls ' Hutchinson 
Miles (Alfred HL.), lifty-two Stories for the Little Ones 
Hutchinson 
Henty (G. A.), and Others: Grit and Go. Chambers 
Morison (R.C. HL), Chambers’ Reeitations for Girls (Chambers 
Escott-Imman (H.), The Admiral and IT: A Fairy Story 
Ward, Lock 
Milreis (Colas), Zamyl’s Extraordinary Adventures 
. Sonnenschein) net 


New Epvirions, 


Heddle (Ethel F.), A Mystery of St. Rule’s Blackie 
Henty (G. A), Through the Fray: A Tale of the Luddite 
Riots weeeeeeee( Blackie 


Henty (G. A.), The Lion of St. Mark: 
the Fourteenth Century 


A Story of Venice in 
Blackie 


Lvsaght (Elizabeth ! An | nexpected Hero Blackte 
Leighton (Robert), The Golden Galleon , Blackie 
Frith (Henry) Jack o’ Lanthorn: A Tale of Adventure 


Blackie 
Rowsell (Mary C.), Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite 
Blackie 
Blackie 
Blackie 
Blackie 
Blackie 
Blackie 


Times ‘ : 
Pickering (Edgar), In Press-Gang Days...... 
Chappr IL (Jennie), My Friend Kathieen . 
Phillipps Wolk V Clive . Gold, Gold. in Cariboo 
Che Days of Wynport College 
. The Girl of Banshee Castl 


H irrison I rederick ° 


Mulholland 


» 
1Osa 


It becomes a difficult matter to select from such a 
list as this the books which are the most remarkable. 
Great originality can searcely be looked for, though it is 
heartily to be weleomed when it makes its appearance. 
For the most part the stories are not only roughly. classifi- 
able in sections such as those indicated, but they also in 
the main follow fairly definite lines, so that a reader of 
experince knows more or less exactly what to expect 


when taking up a story of home, school or adventurous 
life. And not only have certain writers—of whom the 
late Mr. G. A. Henty is perhaps the typical example— 
identified themselves with particular styles in this special 
branch of writing, but new competitors follow for the 
most part on lines familiarised by many season’s books, 
while here and there a writer harks back to still older 
traditions. Certainly this air of sameness—as looked at 
from the adult point of view-—does not seem ‘to affect the 
young people for whom the books are designed, for we 
have known a lad who, having read a score of books by 
one writer-—all giving the adventurous doings of heroes 
among whom a close family resemblance is observable— 
went empty away from the library because there was not 
a twenty-first. This was perhaps an extreme case, but it 
represents, we think, a general trend of conservatism in 
juvenile readers, and if our assumption be correct then, 
from the juvenile point of view, the present season is an 
admirable one. If, however, we cannot claim very dis- 
tinguished qualities for a number of the volumes among 
the scores in front of us, it is pleasant to point out the 
excellences of certain of them. 

And, first, it is only fitting that we should place one of 
the stories of the late Mr. G. A. Henty, whose books stand 
out prominently among those dealing with historical 
adventures. Mr. Henty knew, perhaps better than any other 
writer of our day, what it is that the average youth likes 
to read about. Whether setting his scenes in distant times 
or building up a story around the incidents of the latest 
campaigns, he was always able to hold the attention of his 
readers by a succession of interesting and exciting episodes. 
He was perhaps at his best when weaving the incidents of 
an adventurous romance around some military actor of the 
recent past, as in stories of the Boer War. He imparted 
to his books an air of vigorous reality, and thus gave his 
readers, in the guise of stories, vivid pictures of actual 
events. ‘That such are thoroughly appreciated is shown not 
only by the popularity of the stories which Mr. Henty 
wrote, but also by the number of books which are now 
written by other authors on similar lines. Of Mr. Henty’s 
books—of which three new ones and several new editions 
are issued this season —‘‘ With Kitchener in the Soudan: 
A Story of Athara and Omdurman ”’ (Blackie) may be selected 
as thoroughly representative. He takes as his heroa young 
Englishman born in Egypt, and in following his fortunes 
gives a succession of brilliant war pictures, describing 
a number of thrilling episodes in whch the lad’s dash 
and enterprise bring him successfully through various 
special and highly dangerous missions. This hero, of 
course, is a typical example of his race, showing all the 
courage and resourcefulness of the man early inured to 
danger, and though he does not do impossible feats in 
the way of the heroes of by-gone story books, he does 
distinguish himself in such a way as will ensure him the 
hearty friendship of those boy readers who follow his 
fortunes. One of the secrets of Mr. Henty’s great success 
seems to lie in the way in which historical personages, 
living as well as dead, are introduced into the narrative 
in a perfectly natural manner. The tale has all the 
world-old fascination of the story with an added touch 
of actuality, and is typical of the best of what are termed 
‘* boys’ books,”’ those which we are convinced appeal as 
strongly to the normal healthy girl as they do to the 
brother to whom they are primarily addressed. 

Of the reversions to an older style of story-telling 
one of the best is Mr. Tom Gallon’s ‘‘ The Charity 
Ghost, a Tale of Christmas”? (Hutchinson), which seems 
to show how strong the Dickensian tradition yet remains. 
The whole atmosphere of the work is that of the wonderful 
series of Christmas books which is by no means the 
least remarkable portion of the great Victorian humourist’s 
work. And not only does Mr. Tom Gallon persistently 
remind us of Charles Dickens by the design of his story 
and by the manner of its presentation, but the reminiscence 
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NOW READY. ; Nov READY. 


“Black & White” Christmas N umber 





EIGHT FULL-PAGE COLOURED PICTURES. 


“Market Day.” L. RAVEN HItt. 
“Jack Sprat.” CECIL ALDIN, R.I, 
“Marriage in the Fleet Prison.” DELAPOER DOWNING. 
“The End of the Day.” LIONEL EDWARDS. 
‘Have we met before?” JOHN HASSALL, R.1. 
“Running the Blockade.” S. M. LAURENCE, R.B.A. 
* Steeplechasing.” G. D, ARMOUR. 
“So Fair art Thou.” GERALD E, Morra. 


Stories, Articles, and Poems 


BARRY PAIN, 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


(Author of “ An Englishwoman’s Love | etters,’’) 


GEORGE MORLEY, 
NORA HOPPER, 


Reproduction of Jouanno Romani’s Celebrated Painting 








* THEODORA.” AND MANY OTHERS. 
THIRD ISSUE. —7wenty-fifth Thousand. JUST OUT. Price ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1/1. 
BARRY PAIN’S “MEN.” 
— » | 
NEW BOOK, | Drawn and Rhymed About by CHAS. PEARS. 
NOTHING SERIOUS. 120 ILLUSTRATIONS WITH LETTERPRESS. 
Price ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1/2. | A Book of Political, Professional, and Theatrical Caricatures, 


Published by BLACK & WHITE, 63, Fleet Street, London. 





Published every Friday. Price Twopence. 


BLACK & WHITE BUDGET 


THE BIJOU ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


HAS ATTAINED AN ENORMOUS CIRGULATION 


and is, without exception, absolutely the most 
popular weekly of the age. 


The unparalleled siecess of the Brack AND Waite Bupcert has enabled the Proprietors to issue at twopence a 
neat, handy, and concise newspaper, containing all the features of the best 
sixpenny illustrateds in a contlensed term. A publication of the elass and character which bas hitherto been 
quite unol-tainable at so low a price. 

It is the ideal paper for a railway journey, and has no rival in the home circle. 

All the most important news of the week will be found in its pages: war and 
peace, at home and abroad, sport and the stage, every-day life, in fact everything of genera‘ interest, profusely illustrated 
from cover to cover. 

There are approximately over one hundred pictures every werk. Brack & Wuire 


BupGet is, iv fact, a great journalistic immovation which the general public has not been slow te recognise and appreciate. 









is considerably heightened by “Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations. The first sight of the frontispiece indeed 
makes us rub our eyes, wondering whether we had 
lighted upon a hitherto unheard-of companion to ‘ The 
Battle of Life” and ‘‘ The Christmas Carol.”” Mr. Gallon 
seems to have caught something of the trick of the master 
in the very naming of his characters—Quidgley, Tackleboy, 
Jabez, Crang, Widgley, Nickling, &c. In saying all this 
we would not be understood to decry Mr. Gallon’s power 
as a story-teller; as a writer in the Dickensian vein he 
achieves peculiar success—greater than that of any other 
author whom we recall at the time, and therefore we cite 
him here. How he has caught the manner can better be 
illustrated than described :-- 

If you had come into Fawley Cross on the night this story 
opens—had come in out of the snow, and all the bleak and 
cheerless country side, and had seen the little narrow streets 
spread about you, dotted cheerfully with lights, you must 
inevitably have turned in the direction of the “ Fawley 
Head.” You simply could not have resisted it. If each big, 
old-fashioned wing of it (it was built in the form of a square, 
with the front side of the square knocked out, and a court- 
yard in the middle) had been a strong human arm, to draw 
you inside, into its warmth and brightness, you could not 
have gravitated towards it more inevitably. In a cheery, 
bright, cosy town, it was the cheeriest spot of all; and 
the lights that streamed out from its windows all gave 
promise of what was to be found inside. Other inns— 
smaller, and of more modern standing—-had tried to get at 
the secret of the thing—had tried to understand what the 
magical attraction of the “ Fawley Head” could really be. 
But there was no naming it; it was there, and you couldn't 
resist it. 

Mrs. L. Allen Harker’s ‘‘ A Romance of the Nursery” 
(Lane) is a hook of double appeal: it should be popular 
beth among adults and their juniors. The children 
are quite natural children— quaint, imaginative, and 
delightful. Fiametta, who comes to stay with people in 
the country because her father, a reasonably human poet, 
finds that in London “‘ she is developing far too fast,’ is 
the centre round which the little world comes to revolve. 
Fiametta has hardly any real precociousness, but the 
atmosphere in which she was reared served to take her 
at first a little out of the range of the well-regulated 
household to which she was introduced. She had no 
special Sunday frocks, she had small acquaintance with 
churches, and she turned catherine-wheels, even outside 
the church door :— 

“My dear child! You really must not do that. It is all 
very well for boys, but fora little girl—you quite shock me.” 

Mother certainly looked shocked. Father said nothing, but 
his eyes twinkled as he stood with his hands in his pockets 
leaning against the gate post. 

“My Daddie taught me to do it,” said Fiametta, in an 
offended tone. “ We used to do it on wet Sundays in Mr. 
Raymond's studio. He said it’s good exercise, and I can dc 
it so fast that my skirts never fall over my head-—never 
at all.” 

This was true. 

All the other children in the book are good, but Fiametta 
has an elusive charm which touches us, here and there, 
very closely. She embodies a certain aspect of young 
girlhood which is not the less true because it is not quite 
ordinary. There is no doubt that Mrs. Harker knows 
children ; again and again we are conscious that she has 
her hand on the real thing. And she knows what children 
like to read, and has a pleasant word for ‘“‘ The Child’s 
Garden of Verse,” of which she says ‘‘ we learned to love 
the maker of it, as does every honest-hearted child who 
hears his voice." ‘‘ A Romance of the Nursery,” too, is 
well written, not over written. Much of the dialogue is 
pleasantly natural, and very seldom is the juvenile point 
of view left far behind. 

Again this year we must select a book by Miss Evelyn 
Sharp for particular comment. ‘‘ The Other Boy ” 
(Macmillan) is not, in our view, quite so good as ‘‘ The 
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Youngest Girl in the School,” but it is a good book never- 
theless. The story is full of humour and observation, and 
it is interesting right through. The only serious fault we 
can find with it is that the dialogue is often too snappy 
and smart. Everybody knows that children make clever 
points against one another, but their aptitude in this 
respect in Miss Sharp’s story is almost beyond belief. 
And nearly the whole book is written in dialogue, so that at 
last we come to be conscious of a certain unreality. On the 
other hand, the main characterisation is careful and effective. 
The shy ‘other boy’? who comes into an uproarious 
household is drawn with truth and kindliness ; perhaps he 
finds his way to the hearts of the other pleasant savages 
by too obvious means—he attempts to rescue a girl from 
the river without being able to swim—but such a con- 
vention as that can hardly be objected to: there are so few 
ways in which complete understanding can be brought 
about. As an example of natural dialogue we may quote 
the following. It occurs between a brother and sister after 
the former has knocked the “‘ other boy ” down :— 

“Do you mean to say a chap can’t rag another chap when 
he’s impudent!” cried Ted, after waiting in vain for her to say 
something. 

“Tt isn’t that. Oh, do talk about something else, Ted!” 
pleaded Charlotte. 

Ted took her arm and made her turn towards him. “ What 
is it, then ?” he demanded. 

Charley tried to wriggle free, then gave in. “ It’s—it’s only 
that the other chap was—was littler than you,” she stammered 
unhappily. 

Ted let her arm drop, and kicked an unoffending lettuce the 
whole length of the cabbage bed. 

“T can’t help his size, can I?” he growled. * 

“Oh, no!” said Charlotte. 

“He shouldn’t be such a skinny brat; he’s a whole year 
older than I am,” continued Ted. 

“Oh, yes!” said Charlotte. 


It always seems a little ungracious to find fault with a 
delightful book, but in the case of Miss Sbarp it seems 
needful just hecause she comes so near to the right thing. 


Home anp Scuoor Stories. 


Frances Armstrong’s ‘A Girl’s Loyalty ”’ (Blackie) is 
a capital story-—natural and often affecting, but free from 
morbidity. It turns upon a secret message delivered to 
the heroine by her dying grandfather—a secret upon which 
the whole tale turns. During the course of the narrative 
the girl ‘‘Mouse”’ grows up, and her development is 
indicated cleverly and well. We imagine that Miss Arm- 
strong’s book will be popular amongst girls. Mabel 
Dearmer’s suggestively entitled ‘‘The Noisy Years” 
(Smith, Elder) has a good deal of charm, and contains 
some pretty verse. It is a story of two children, but they 
are a little too mature for their years. Mrs. Dearmer 
understands the atmosphere of childhood, but she fails to 
some extent in setting down the talk of children. That is 
a fault common to nine out of ten children’s books. How- 
ever, we commend ‘“‘ The Noisy Years” for its many good 
qualities. This stanza will illustrate Mrs. Dearmer’s 
pleasant gift of versification :— 

When Fairies take the tents of night, and tidy them away, 

I always wonder if they'll leave a good or naughty day; 

For if they leave a day that’s good, it dances by so fast, 

I can scarcely catch the sunshine as the minutes flutter past, 

An excellent school story is ‘“‘ The New Pupil” (Mac- 
millan), by Raymond Jacberns. The advent of the new 
pupil is announced to her future schoolmates in the 
following words: ‘‘On Monday a new companion will 
come to share your studies. Pollie Quebe is her name, 
and she is thirteen. I want you all to be very good to 
her, for she has never left home before, and her home is 
in Italy.” Pollie arrived, accompanied by a parrot, and 
when she threw off her cloak there was revealed the figure 
of “‘a small, slim boy.” This original young person, 
suddenly introduced into the decorous surroundings of a 











young ladies’ seminary, causes all kinds of amusing com- 
plications. In the end, however, she becomes the school 
favourite, and Jacko the parrot leads a much-petted life. 
In ‘“‘ The Pothunters”’ (Black) Mrs. P. G. Wodehouse has 
written a book which will appeal to the heart of every boy. 
It is a school story of the best sort, full of go and the 
right spirit. We have not read a school tale for some 
time which has struck usassotrueand sound. Mr. Wode- 
house is to be congratulated. A school story of a different 
type is Miss Gertrude Hollis’s ‘‘ A Scholar of Lindisfarne ” 
(8.P.C.K.), which takes us back to the time of S. Aidan. 
The author appears to have been careful over her historical 
setting, and the story moves briskly. With the more 
serious-minded boys and girls ‘‘ A Scholar of Lindisfarne ”’ 
should be popular. 


History AND Batt Le. 


The historical story, the story of actual happenings and 
of military exploits, is a more constant favourite with youth 
than is historical romance with its elders; fashions in 
historical romance come and go, but the taste among boys 
for tales set amid historical surroundings is an abiding 
one. We have sufficient evidence of this in the popularity 
of the late Mr. Henty’s books, to which we have already 
referred, and that of the late Mrs. Marshall’s historical 
tales. Mrs. Marshall’s daughter appears to be follow- 
ing in her mother’s steps with considerable success, 
for among the pleasantest of the season’s books in this 
section is ‘“‘ The Siege of York: a Story of the Days of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax” (Seeley). The tale is told by 
Heather Rainecourt, and sets forth stirring scenes of the 
Civil War as though by an eye-witness. The romantic 
interest centres in the love of two brothers for Heather, and 
in the fact that the brothers take opposing sides in the great 
struggle. This reminds us of Thackeray’s George and 
Henry Warrington, but Miss Marshall explains that the 
incident is taken from old family records, and certainly 
the Tristrams were less fortunate than the Virginians, for 
the Parliamentarian killed his Royalist brother before 
retiring to America with the lady of their love. It is a 
pleasantly told story in which Fairfax and Prince Rupert 
move among the story-teller’s fictitious characters. 

From a story founded upon history we may turn to a 
battle-book containing brief records of stirring fights 
which have occurred during the past half century. In 
“* The Boy’s Book of Battles,’’ by Herbert Cadett (Pearson), 
there are two-and-twenty word pictures of battle scenes 
dating from the ‘‘ Storming of the Taku Forts” in 1861 
to the “Siege of the Pekin Legations” in 1900, and 
including many exciting military episodes such as the 
‘* Battle of Kandahar,” the ‘‘ Bombardment of Alexandria” 
{which occurs as an incident, by the way, in the early 
chapters of Mr. Henty’s story noticed above), the ‘‘ Storm- 
ing the Heights of Dargai,” and five chapters out of the 
history of the recent war in South Africa. The scenes are 
described in a simple but spirited fashion, such as will 
please the boy readers for whom the book is designed. 


ADVENTURE. 


Among adventure stories those dealing with sea-life 
and with escapades among Indians seem to possess an 
irresistible and perennial charm for youthful readers, and 
authors and publishers are well aware of it. This season 
the Antarctic comes in for a goodly share of attention. 
Captain Charles Clark follows up other nautical tales 
with “ Af Antarctic Queen ” (Warne), in which he presents 
a nice “fat” volume such as adventure-loving readers 
will take up with pleasure. Nor will their anticipations 
of an exciting narrative be disappointed: storms, fire, 
icebergs, wrecks, and rescues go to make upa heartily 
attractive book of adventure. Another writer who has 
adventured into the frozen South is the ever-resourceful 
Dr. Gordon Stables, whose ‘‘{n the Great White Land ” 
starts with a section telling of life and adventure in the 
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Arctic and then passes to the other extreme, giving a 
breezy account of the doings and experiences of a band of 
daring, healthful British lads and men. Yet another 
book of Antarctic adventure, by another writer of 
approved merit for boys, is Mr. W. Charles Metcalfe’s 
‘* Billows and Bergs ” (Warne). 

Other sea-stories which may be mentioned include a 
further book by Dr. Gordon Stables, in ‘* The Cruise of 
the ‘Vengeful’: a Story of the Royal Navy” (Shaw), 
wherein are giving stirring scenes during a great war 
of 1909, when ‘‘stirring times had come,” and “the 
fiat of two great nations in coalition had gone forth, 
and Britain was doomed—so they said.’”’ In ‘‘ The 
Tramp Ship’s Fate,” Mr. F. M. Holmes (Partridge) 
gives some thrilling adventures consequent upon a youth’s 
**secret commission ;’’ he takes his young hero through 
some novel experiences, and gives him such a taste for the 
sea as makes him resolve to be a sailor. A further 
pleasant tale of this kind is Mr. John A. Higginson’s 
“The Cruise of the ‘ Katherina’’’ (Nelson). 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn is always a pretty ‘‘ safe” writer 
for boys; he has the knack of piling incident upon 
incident and danger upon danger until the reader 
wonders what can possibly happen next. In ‘ The 
Peril Finders” (S.P.C.K.), Mr. Fenn’s invention shows 
no sign of falling off. It is a tale about a mysterious 
chart and treasure-hunting, Indians, bears, fighting, and 
every kind of adventure. At the end of Chapter VIII. 
we read: ‘‘Onward, onward into the future, with the 
wilderness unseen waiting to swallow up the adventurers 
in the unknown way—the perils to be encountered happily 
hidden from them as yet.” Another Indian story com- 
rage with 1 sa en oa time the scene is laid in 

eru—is Mr. Herbert Hayens’s ‘“‘ At the Point of the 
Sword” (Nelson). Mr. Hayens has crammed his pages 
with hurried adventure, imprisonment and escape. The 
action revolves round the fight of the Peruvians for 
independence. Other stories dealing more or less with 
Indians are ‘“‘The Secret of the Everglades” (Blackie), 
by Bessie Marchant; ‘‘In Forest Lands” (Nisbet), by 
Gordon Stables, and ‘‘ Logan the Mingo’’ (Chambers), 


by Edward S. Ellis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Among the miscellaneous volumes a word of praise 
should be accorded to Mr. A. H. Miles’ additions to his 
‘“‘ Fifty-two Library’ (Hutchinson), now forming a long 
array of volumes. The tales of the “ Brave and Free” 
for boys and girls are designed in a similar fashion to 
earlier volumes, but this year the editor has made a fresh 
departure by adding to the series a volume of ‘‘ Fifty-two 
Stories for the Little Ones.” 

Mr. H. Escott-Inman’s ‘‘The Admiral and I” (Ward, 
Lock) is such a book as boys, girls, and little ones will all 
agree in liking. It is a wild fairy story, dealing with 
impossible people in impossible situations, but it is not with- 
out the fascination which the best of such books possess. 


The Twelve Best Boys’ and Girls’ Books. 
‘With Kitchener in the Soudan.” By G. A. Henty. 
‘The Charity Ghost.” By Tom Gallon. 

“The Other Boy.”” By Evelyn Sharp. 

“A Romance of the Nursery.” By L. Allen Harker. 
‘The New Pupil.”” By Raymond Jacberns. 

‘** A Girl's Loyalty.”” By Frances Armstrong. 

‘*The Pothunters.”” By P. G. Wodehouse. 

‘‘ Boys of Waveney.” By Robert Leighton. 

‘The Peril Finders.”” By G. Manville Fenn. 

“ The Siege of York.” By Beatrice Marshall. 

‘“* At the Point of the Sword.”’ By Herbert Hayens. 
“The Admiral and I.” By H. Escott-Inman. 
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A Few Words About 
Caricature. 
I.—With Mr. Max Beerbohm. 


Ir I were a caricaturist, 1 should have mentally snapped 
Mr. Max Beerbohm as he entered the study— his study— 
where | had been waiting. For him it was a crowded 
moment. He had just returned from a rehearsal of his 
new play: he was on the point of being subjected toa 
series of impertinent questions, and yet with so much to 
engross him, he gave his entire attention to removing the 
flower from his top-coat, and transferring it carefully and 
deliberately to the button-hole of his undercoat. 

That was characteristic. 

1 watched him with admiration, and, while he was patting 
the flower, permitted myself to glance round the walls 
of the study. I observed that they are decorated mainly 
with Pellegrini drawings; that the room was lighted 
by six candles on the mantel-piece, and two on the 
writing-table, and that the best chair was occupied 
by a small dog. I fed the little animal with cake to 
conceal my nervousness, and also to give my host an 
opportunity to overcome his shyness. The ruse succeeded, 
and we were soon discussing with animation the rhetorical 
methods of Mr. Lloyd George. Thence, by a wide curve, 
the conversation turned to ourselves. When it had lasted 
half-an-hour, I rose to go. Standing by the door, hat in 
hand, I said: 

“Sir, 1 have enjoyed the afternoon immensely. Not 
being a practised interviewer, as no doubt you have 
observed, | made, on my way to your establishment, this 
plan of campaign: to remember your casual talk, to note 
your personal characteristics, and to ask you two questions. 
As to your talk I shall not attempt tomakeareport. You 
are a precisian when conversing with an interviewer. I 
could not do your syntax justice. You have used the 
word exotic three times, dr: amaturgy twice, and on four 
vecasions you have quoted F rench phrases with which I 
am unfamiliar. Your manner is peripatetic. Not once 
have you seated yourself. You have paced up and down 
the room like a young lion in a cage so that for an hour 
and a half I have been obliged to turn my head from side 
to side. I like and admire your concentration. When 
you are talking or listening you are oblivious of everything 
else. You forgot, for example, to offer me a second cup 
of tea. I have found you a most symyathetic listener. 
Rarely have I met a man who laughed so heartily at my 
little pleasantries. The questions I proposed to ask you 
were: How do you do your caricatures? Do you regard 
the making of caricatures as a serious object in life ? 
Your answers to those questions assure me that under a 
debonair manner you are as strenuous as Mr. Rossevelt. 
| shall probably use what you have told me in a quarterly 
magazine where, I am informed, the pay is high. I think 
| have mothing moré to say, except to assure you again 
how much I have enjoyed the afternoon.” 

**Come again!” 

‘Thank you. Oh 
sion do you propose to adopt ?’ 

My host gazed long, and I thought a little wistfully, into 
the fire. 

‘*So many worlds, so much to do,” | interposed. 

He threw me a bright look of appreciation at my sally, 
flicked a piece of fluff from his sleeve, sighed, and said : 
‘*T shall write a play from time to time.” 


What profes- 


one more question. 


Il.—With the Editor of “ Vanity Fair,’ 
Wuen I found myself in Mr. Oliver Fry’s room I had 
rather the feeling that I had walked into the web. The 
walls were covered with familiar faces and figures ; it was 


like being present at a general symposium ia which 
the arts, sciences, professions and services were all 
represented. 

‘* Were all these distinguished people willing victims ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Not all,” said Mr. Fry. ‘‘ But most were willing 
enough. It is when they see the caricature that the 
subjects object—and generally, I think, without reason. 
As a rule our caricatures are kind enough, many, indeed, 
as you can see, are hardly caricatures at all. When was our 
first caricature published? In January, 1869. Our first 
number appeared in September, 1868; it was intended 
only to be experimental, but it succeeded, and ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ became an institution. The first caricature was 
drawn by Pellegrini, who signed his drawings ‘ Ape,’ you 
will remember. Pellegrini was an Italian emigré. He 
had an extraordinary faculty for catching a likeness, 
but no great idea of beauty. You may think that the 
idea of beauty does not enter into caricature, but it 
often does. * Vanity Fair,’ as everyone knows, was 
founded by Mr. Thomas Bowles; it was practically the 
pioneer paragraph paper. We had special facilities for 
securing paragraphs. At one time two living ambassadors 
were on our staff.” 

“And ‘ Spy’?” 

‘*** Spy’ is Mr. Leslie Ward. He was introduced to us 
by the late Sir John Millais. His first picture ‘ Old Bones’ 
was unsigned. Since that time he has worked for us con- 
tinually, and | should like to say that he is the most 
willing and delightful of helpers. Some artists, you know, 
are difficult. I have known artists——”’ Mr. Fry paused, 
smiled, and left the sentence unfinished. ‘‘ Now as to our 
methods. As a rule we ask the gentleman whom we pro- 
pose to caricature for a sitting ; in cases where this seems 
undesirable and impracticable, we announce the week 
beforehand that a picture of so-and-so will appear in our 
next number. We often have letters threatening penalties 
if we publish ; but we go on in the security of conscious 
virtue and nothing serious happens. As a rule, you see, 
our caricatures are not unkind ; sometimes they are merely 
portraits. You may thimk that a truthful portrait may 
occasionally be more cruel than a caricature, and I admit that 
some people seem tothink so. But this is not always the case. 
I recall a caricature of a well-known Member of Parlia- 
ment which we published some time ago that I myself 
thought rather cruel. But the original called upon me 
and thanked me for it. He did not suffer from vanity. 
My experience is that most men are the vainest creatures 
alive; they are vainer than cats or peacocks or women. 
They are eager for publicity, but annoyed that publicity 
should not be wholly complimentary. The best advertise- 
ments we have ever had (though we are not anxious for 
advertisements) have come from men who have thought it 
worth while to write to the papers about our treatment of 
them.” 

‘** And you always score ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘ The vainer a man is the more he is afraid of ridicule. 
To carry a case to a higher court than the newspaper 
court—--”’ 

** Quite so,’’ I said. 
much in advance ?” 

‘“We have in hand forty unpublished caricatures by 
Mr. Ward. We naturally have to associate opportunity 
with the man. We keep our eyes open. Politics is the 
most uncertain game in the world.” 

** And literature ?”’ 

‘ Even literature sometimes gives us topical opportunities, 
but literature has a more permanent, though a less instant 
appeal. for the purposes of caricature.” 

I pointed to a remarkable drawing of a court of justice. 

‘And that?” 1 asked. 

‘That is a drawing by M. Guth of the Dreyfus trial at 
Rennes. I consider that to be historical.”’ 

And it is historical. 


‘And do you arrange your work 
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MR. ARTHUR PINERO, By Max Beerbohm. MR. G. BERNARD SHAW, By Max Beerbohm. 
































Mr. ROBERT AICHENS. By Max Beerbohm, MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNF. By Max Beerbohm. 


Some Literary Caricatures. 
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Mr. A. O, SWINBURNE. From “Vanity Fair,” 1874. RUSKIN. From “Vanity Fair,” 1872 





Mr. TUOMAS HARDY, From “Vanity Fair,” 1892. Mr. W. S. GILBERT. From “ Vanity Fair,” 188% 


Some Literary Caricatures. 











MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Count TOL-TOY. 












From “ Vanity Fair,” 1901. 





From “Vanity Fair,” 1879, 
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Some Literary Caricatures. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


MR. W. E. LECKY. 
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From “ Vanity Fair,” 1878. 


From “Vanity Fair,” 





1882. 
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MR. W. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


ART. 
PINTORICCHIO (BERNARDINO DI BETTO OF PERUGIA), his Life, Work, 


and Tims By CORRADO RICOCT, Director of the Brera, Milan, Translated by FLORENCE SIMMON[S- 
With 1+ Plates i. OC tour, 6 in Photogravure, and many o her Fall-page and Text Ill»strations. 1 vol.; 
large imperial ito £5 5s, net. 

The Outlook, —“ A samptuous presentment of this great master. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s 
Workm ship by Sir WALTER AR IST2ONG, With 73 Piates. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
The Academy.” This sph ndid volum- will mar« anthoritat've y the position Hogarth holds as the first 
great Eoglish mas‘er to arrive in the eighteenth century. The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly 
represented then in any of the editions of the last seventy years.” 


THE ART LOVER’S PORTFOLIO. Thirty reproductions rom _ celebrated 


Paintings, executed in the best form of photogravure. Limited to 50U copies. £1 1s. net. 


A NEW SERIES OF PORTRAITS. By William Nicholson. In Portfolio. 


Uniform with the First Series of Portraits. 21s. net. 
1, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 5. SIGNORA ELEANORA DUSE. 
THE EWPEROR OF GERMANY. 6. LI HUSG CHANG, 


These plates are beyond praise.” 


. MR. EDISON. 
2 . SADA Yacco. 
3. THE PorR, 7. LORD KITCHENER. . MARK TWAIN, 
4. PRESIDEN’ ROOSEVELT. 8. Mk. CHAMBERLAIN, . DR. HENRIK IBSEN, 
A few sets of the Piates have been taken from the Original Wood-block, and Hand-coloured by the Artist. 
£21 net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director the Nationa 
With an Introduction by R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Biographical and D scriptive 


Ga lery, [relan‘t, 
With 68 Pl.tes, 66 in 


Ortalogue by J. L. OAW, Curator of the Nation» Portrait Gallery of scotland, 
Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic facsimile. Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Walter Armstrong. With 70 Photogravures 


Imperial 4t», £5 5s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. By Hesketh Prichard, Author of 


“Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. 
MILLAIS, and a large number of Illustrations from Photograpiis. 1 vol., £1 1s. net ; postaye 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Exceedingly interesting. Mr. trichard and his friends had to thank sheer luck 
that they are alive to tell the tale.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Ethel Colquhoun. Profusely Illustrated in 


Oolour and Black and White from Original sketches by the authoress. 1 vol., 10s. n-t ; postage 4d. 
The Daily Chronicle —“ Charmingly humorous ; @ genuine record of travel, full of fuuny little sketches, and 


with some clever impression views in colour.” 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By E. D. Morel. With 32 Plates and Maps, 


1 vol., 128, net. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and 
Problems in Kurepean Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By HENRY NORMAN, 
M.P., Author of * Peoples and Problems of the Far Ea.t,” “ The Real Japan,” &c. With 137 Illustrations and 
i Maps, demy *vo, 18s, net; pos age 6d. [Second /mpression, 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 


By KOBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 1 vol., 6s. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 103 Illustrations by Joseph 


PENNELL. Pott 4to, 10s. net; postage 4d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. Pott 4to, 10s. net; postage 4d. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. Being the Story of 


her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested ou oath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol.. 15s. net ; postage 5d. 
The Times.—* Mr. Douelas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her true colours. Whoever wishes to 
under-tand ti.e Maid will fint this beok his most satisfactory resvuree. ’ 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Karl Federn. 
Professor A. J, BUTLER. Witn Illustrations. 1 vol., 6s. 
The Academy.-* It supplies a waut in English stucies of Dante -namely, a synopsis not only of Dante’s life, 
but of his whole milieu.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. By E. B. Iwan-Muller. With Portraits 


ot LORD MILNE tand Mr. RHODES. 1 vol. 15s. net ; postag , 5d. 
The Contemporary Review.—* His volume is practk ally encyclopedic in its scope, and will be consulted on 
m.tt rs of fact long atter the majority of South African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand 

the question in all :t« bearings shouid + eglect this able and interesting book.”’ 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 
A DOG DAY. 28 Drawings by Cecil YOUNG GEORGE: HIS LIFE. Told 


ALDIV. Text by WALTER EMANUEL, 5s, and Pictured in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE, 
Punch—" The drawings exceptionally lifelike and 3s, 6d. 
charming, the letterpress a model of wise |.umour,” The 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE: An Alpha- 


bet of Coloured Pictures. By A. H. COLLINS. 
Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES HAS 
ACCEPTED A COPY OF THIS BUOK FOR HER 
CHILDREN. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Originals by 

H. '. BRASKSTAD. With an Introduction by 

EDMUND GOssE With 240 Wood Engravings 

by HANS TEGNER, 2 vols, 10s. net each, or 
vol, £1 net. 


and 6 Lithographs in Colvur. 


With 94 Illustrations by 


With an Introduction by 


ithenewum.—* The best picture-book we have 
seen this season.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “ HELEN’S BABIE3.” 
THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. By 
JOHN HABBERTON. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

The British Weeklu—* This delightful little story 


will amuse all who reat it.’ 


FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of 
BARON G. DJURKLOU, By H. L. BRE KSTAD. 
With Illustrations by T. KITTELSBN and ERIC 
WHERE NSKIOLD. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


MRS. CRADDOCK. 
By W.S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ Liza of Lambeth.” 
The Sketch.—*In many ways one of the strongest 
novels of the year.” 
DONOVAN PASHA 
AND SOME PEOPLE OF EGYPT. 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


The Spectator.—“ The stories are fullof power. They 
may be macched and not unequa:ly, wi-h Mr. Kipling’s. 
The book is full of good things.” 


ONE’S WOMENKIND. 
By LOUIS ZANUWILL. 


THE KING’S AGENT. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


The Sketch.—“ The author is more tran a polished 
writer ; she is a clever observer. a woman of original 
mind, and a real humorict.” 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Night's 
Kntertainment.” 
THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD. 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


The Times.—“A tale that acts like a tonic. The 
fighting stirs the blood, and the fortunes of the adven- 
turers hold the reader's interest in a firm grip.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 


By VI »LET JACOB. 
[Third Impression. 
Tae Bookman.—* Claims our interest and nolds our 
attention to the last page.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ The Land of 
Cockayue.” 
The Atheneum.—*The best of 
clever nov. Is.” 


MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANOES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden 
odel.” 


Madame Serao’s 


The Academy.—*The drama is sketched sympa- 
thetically, ant with touches of feeling that com- 
muvicate to the reader sche author's genuine intere t 
in her own creations.” 


SACRILEGE FARM. 


By MABEL HART. 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 


By the DOUOHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
[Second Impression, 
IF I WERE KING. 
By J. H. McCARTHY. 
(Third Impression, 
*,° Follows the lines of the play at the St. James's 
Theatre. 
GODFREY MARTEN: SCHOOLBOY. 
By CHARLES TURLBY. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Express.—* A thoroughly excellent school 
story of the genuine type, that cannot be improved 


upon.” 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN 
By CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

The Atheneum.—* The translation of Tol-toi.” 
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1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
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Some Significant Books of 
the Year. | 


WE do not propose to give here an analysis of the year’s 
literature—the year’s fiction has been discussed already 
in a previous issue of the Acapemy. Nor can we pretend 
to single out from the noteworthy books of the year in all 
branches—art, biography, criticism, history, poetry, rhilo- 
sophy—the handful or so of volumes which may remain 
as a living force in literature for many years to come. 
It may be interesting, however, to touch on a dozen 
volumes whose claims may suggest certain aspects of the 
obscure laws of literary survival. 

A curious example of the non-dependence of literature 
on life, of literature’s tendency to travel in long and 
traditional channels while life itself may be travelling 
new roads, is afforded by the absence of any artistic work 
of distinction dealing with the South African War. Books 
of information we have had, of course, excellent practical 
accounts, such as ‘ Linesman’s’”’ picturesque criticisms 
of military methods, such as ‘“‘On the Heels of De Wet,” 
interesting compendiums of soldiers’ letters, such as 
“The Epistles of Thomas Atkins,” but of the three or 
four hundred thousand men that have been sent over-seas 
to a strange continent nota single artist of significance 
has stepped out of the ranks of the fighters to create a 
cunning living image in literature, of the strange life 
of the camp and battlefield. That is to say, none of the 
books the war has called forth will live in literature, 
though one or two may live in history, simply because 
no artist. has appeared to fix for us the soldiers’ life in 

rmanently meaning outline, or in unfading colours. 

here is nothing surprising in this, of course. The great 
Napoleonic campaigns brought forth few books as vivid 
as Sergeant Bourgoyne’s or Marbot’s Memoirs. For the 
soa ogy of modern war we have, in fact, little beyond 
‘olstoy, some poems and prose pieces by Whitman, and 
the diaries of a few soldiers such as Somerville’s. 

The frequent failure of the man of letters to light the 
fire of inspiration from communion with actual life is 
strikingly seen in Mr. Henry James’ last novel, ‘‘ The 
Wings of the Dove.” Just as Richardson earned his fame, 
a century and a half ago, by analysing feminine sentiment 
to a hair, so Mr. Henry James’ distinction has been to 
analyse his characters’ sensations about one another’s 
sentiments to a miracle. Unfortunately the creator of 
‘** Europe ’’ and other masterpieces has for a time turned 
his om oil his art, and is walking with his face averted 
from life. There are some isolated scenes and descriptions 
in ‘The Wings of the Dove” which show the subtlest 
workmanship; but as art, the whole novel is much like 
a heap of sand. We cannot afford not to read Mr. Henry 
James, and the handsome way in which he has boldly 
thrown his art overboard suggests that he has kept 
something inestimable in his ship; but when an author 
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abandons all probability, when his characters are no 
longer true types, but composite puppets, when their 
conversation is little but an interminably clairvoyant 
vivisection of their own motives, the remorseless analysis 
of artificial sentiment does not compensate for the absence 
of truth to nature. It is the illusion of art that Mr. 
Henry James has sacrificed for the pleasure of the stimu- 
lating exercise of a’ mental gymnastic. We are ready 
to accept any artistic convention or stipulation his style 
offers to us if he will only return to his method in 
‘“‘ Europe,” where he put his art first and everything else 
second. 

It is an interesting coincidence that while Mr. Henry 
James has been perhaps journeying too far in a subjective 
world, Prof. William James has gained a remarkable 
triumph by investigating psychologically the actual 
feelings, acts and experiences of all sorts and conditions 
of religious natures, all those religious ideas and feelings 
of people, which stand in relation to what we call the 
divine. The appearance of ‘“‘ The Varieties of Religious 
Experience”’ is highly significant, for the book stands 
as an essentially modern attempt to throw a critical 
bridge over man’s religious consciousness, and bring 
into relation two worlds hitherto kept widely apart, the 
scientist's world of material Jaw and the religious man’s 
spiritual universe. Prof. William James’ endeavour goes 
along way to enlarge the scientific world’s concepts of 
religion, and his masterly chapters on ‘‘ The Reality of the 
Unseen,” ‘‘ Mysticism,” and ** The Value of Saintliness,”’ 
mark, if not precisely a new departure in scientific 
investigation, an extension of a new method. The gain 
to literature is indisputable: the author is a master of 
language, and the deceptive abstractions of the ordinary 
metaphysician are almost entirely banished from his pages. 
‘‘The Varieties of Religious Experience” is the first 
serious attempt yet made in England towards beginning 
a psychological study of man’s spiritual world—a field 
which stretches vast and inviting for coming generations 
of psychologists to explore. 

While various brilliant historical studies have appeared 
during the year, among which may be mentioned 
Mr. Tarver’s ‘‘ Tiberius,” the book the English reader 
can least spare is the translation of ‘‘ The Trial of Jeanne 
d’Arc,”’ from the French and Latin documents, edited by 
Mr. Douglas Murray. There have been excellent studies 
on Jeanne d’Arc, both in French and English, published 
since the French Archives yielded up the original text of 
the Trial and Rehabilitation sixty years, or so, ago. But 
Jeanne’s examination in Court itzelf throws all the ‘‘ Lives ”” 
into the shade. In the Trial, as it stands baldly set forth 
by the French lawyers of the day, is the greatest psycho- 
logical drama ever attested by history. It so happens 
that the Ecclesiastical Court (by means of which the 
English brought Jeanne d’Arc to the stake), as if to 
exculpate itself, has recorded in its official and priestly 
language the infinite pains it took to save Jeanne’s body 
and soul; but the attested questions put to the Maid by 
her uneasy and discomforted judges, and her astoundingly 
convincing answers, are sufficient in themselves to unravel 
the whole net of machinations woven of set purpose for 
her death. The sinister drama of this pure and heroic 
girl, deserted by her king and the great French ncbles 
who made no offer for her ransom, and probably had 
conspired out of jealousy for her betrayal, the vindictive 
hatred of the English against her, who found in Cauchon, 
the Bishop of Beauvais, and his priestly satellites the 
tools for her execution, the timid efforts of a few humble 
clerks to give her aid—-the whole arrangement of the 
drama, together with the actual speeches and hidden 
perturbations of the Court, is staged before our eyes in 
this wonderful book. The exposure of average human 
motives the Trial presents to us is crushing in 
its truth. It was resolved that Jeanne should die, it 
was arranged that Jeanne should die. But the actual 
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process of her legal killing by Church and State was so 
difficult, so prolonged, that all the safe cowardliness of 
her judges, all the plotting of the prosecution, all the 
narrow stupidity of her enemies appear in the face of 
heaven for what they were—the mere links of each 
individual’s petty self-interest in the perpetration of the 
crime. It is therefore not merely as a piece of history 
that the Trial and Rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arec has a 
great place in literature, but as an eternally true document 
on human nature. Now these great documents are very 
rare, so accustomed is mankind to be taken in by the 
surface appearance of things. It so happens by a kindly 
chance that ‘‘ The Trial’’ has taken to itself a literary form 
that is highly subtle, dramitic, and spontaneously clear in 
its penetrating effect. It is easy to see how its value as a 
great piece of literature might have been nullified had 
some learned contemporary historian, with little artistic 
sense, worked up the documents into a monumental history, 
condensing, extracting, explaining, and suppressing, and 
finally losing the original text! His valuable work would 
probably have been a mere solid monument in the Temple 
of History, whereas ‘‘ The Trial and Rehabilitation ”’ is an 
open window through which, with a little craning of the 
neck, we can see into the very heart of the great drama 
enacted at Rouen in 1431. It is here that the obscure 
laws of the literary survival of books are illustrated by the 
appearance of ‘‘The Trial and Rehabilitation” as fresh 
and living to-day as four hundred and fifty years ago when 
Holy Church solemnly revoked Jeanne’s condemnation. 
Let us therefore pray that the historians of to-morrow—as 
the great historians of other ages have done—may add to 
their solid gifts of learning the cunning instincts of 
artists. 

Turning next to the poets and artists, and asking what 
works of significance have they accomplished in the year, 
we may instance without prejudice a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the almost moribund branch of poetic drama— 
“The Princess of Hanover,’’ by Mrs. Margaret Woods. 
Here, indeed, we find the true creative passion fused in 
oetry of a rare order. We know how many of our best 
Bnglish poets, as Tennyson, have failed almost absolutely 
when, deserting their magic lyrics, they have essayed to 
breathe the breath of life into drama. We know the 
reasun why they failed lay chiefly in their inability to 
create character, to be deeply possessed by penetrating 
interest or sympathy with human nature. Mrs. Margaret 
Woods’ power _ in her insight into the passions ; it is in 
the intricate study of the workings of woman’s love and 
woman’s jealousy, that she has created for us the con- 
vincing figures of Kénigsmarck, Clara von Platen and the 
Princess of Hanover. All the historical characters in the 
drama are indeed living flesh and blood, but it is difficult 
to know whether to admire more the skill with which she 
has contrasted the proud, suffering Princess (abandoned by 
her husband, and slighted by the coarse Hanoverian 
Court) with the deep-scheming and malignant Clara von 
Platen, or the romantic imagery of her verse. The 
fusion of the late Elizabethan drama with latter-day 
romanticism was the one aim Beddoes set before himself ; 
he failed in part, where Mrs. Margaret Woods has most 
unexpectedly succeeded. Whether she has studied Web- 
ster and Beddoes attentively we can only guess, but in 
effect her rich and passionate verse, with haunting sug- 
gestions of another influence, is her own creation. ‘‘ The 
Princess of Hanover” is a poetic drama which carries on 
the traditions of the great Elizabethan school. Would 
that it could be acted by actors of genius. But where are 
we to find either actors or audience ? 

A second noteworthy artistic creation of the year is 
Mr. Conrad's new book of stories, ‘‘ Youth.” There is 


an interesting remark of Joubert to the effect that ‘in 
painting the moral side of Nature what the artist has 
most to beware of is exaggeration; while in painting 
its physical side, what he has most to fear is weakness.” 
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And this remark goes some way to explain Mr. Conrad’s 
superiority to nearly all his English competitors. Mr. 
Conrad, like all good portrait painters, takes care of his 
background first, gets all the values and tones of the 
environment in which he places his human figures 
artistically right, and then, lo and behold! the figures 
themselves are seen in their natural perspective, even 
if they are not an integral part of the landscape, their 
meaning, their human value is quickly determined, even 
betrayed, by the atmosphere around them. Now, English 
story-tellers in general proceed on the contrary plan. 
They spend so much time in making their characters 
‘“‘striking,”’ or effective, that these characters quickly 
become exaggerated, and have no artistic relation with 
the stream of life of which they are part. Mr. Conrad 
has, of course, this advantage, that as a poet he is always 
occupied in seizing the essential nature of a situation, 
getting its subtle character exposed against some great 
natural background of Nature that he has specially 
studied. Thus, in the story ‘“‘ Youth” he does not aim, 
as the English writer would do, at giving us the 
adventures of the narrator Marlow, he aims simply at 
interpreting the romanticism of youth’s illusions in 
contact with the prosaic realities of the every-day 
world; in ‘Heart of Darkness,” in painting with 
almost uncanny skill the physical life of tropical Africa, 
and placing against its background the puny figures 
of the white men, the pioneers of a sordid and sham 
‘“‘ Progress,’ he gets his moral values again absolutely 
right, where practically all the writers on Africa have 
got them hopelessly muddled; and in “The End of 
the Tether” what with other writers would be simply 
the accessories, the adjuncts, the scene painting is with 
Mr. Conrad the whole complex picture of Eastern 
civilisation against which the figure of Captain Whalley 
is seen as a type, as a meaning symbol of the white 
man’s history in a great Trade Empire. As the poet 
of English sea life, as the interpreter of the complex 
relations between the white man and the brown, Mr. 
Conrad’s pictures take a place entirely their own in modern 
English literature. 

A third artistic creation of importance is Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s ‘“‘ El Omba.” As the pace of ‘modern life gets 
faster and faster, so do the impressions of modern men in 
the great cities get more fragmentary, more splintered up 
into glimpses, into short views of one another, and shorter 
memories. This is the explanation of the rise of modern 
impressionism in literature, whereby we see neither the 
beginning, middle, nor end of men’s lives, and find it 
increasingly difficult to focus figures in the general human 
drama. In this respect life appears to us to-day much as 
a multitude of heterogeneous scenes in a great play, of 
which we see only broken glimpses, and we are accordingly 
driven to piece together, by guess work, even the lives of 
our friends. Accordingly life in art now is less repre- 
sented as a growth than as a series of accidents. In 
‘“‘ El Omba,” however, we see the human life of the great 
Argentine plains as a characteristic growth of soil and cir- 
cumstances. The story is ‘‘ the history of a house that had 
been,” the history of a generation of people that was born, 
that flourished, that came to decay, and passed utterly away. 
Simple, sad, and sweet in tone is the art of “‘ El Omba.” 
There is a story in Tourgenev’s ‘‘ Sportsman’s Sketches ”’ 
called ‘‘ A Living Relic,” and we imagine that this hasty 
and worried generation of ours has as little inclination to 
read of the sadness of life as it has little time to taste true 
pleasure. To the few readers, however, who have been 
held by the charm of Tourgenev, we will say that Mr. 
Hudson’s “El Ombi”’ comes nearer in spirit, though 
not in method, to ‘“‘ A Living Relic” than any other story 
we have read. 

A most delightful book (a great contrast to what we 
may call ‘“‘ the dust-pan and brush ” school of the travelled 
journalists’ jottings) written with that glancing gaiety of 
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spirit by which the writer of Latin blood so often charms 
us, but of which not one in five thousand men of Northern 
race have the secret, is Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ The Path to 
Rome.” What is so charming in the author’s spirit—and 
what indeed gives the book a special significance as it 
sails against the tide—is his talent for raillery, his sense 
of enjoyment of life. This Gallic, natural joyousness 
(which heavy-headed people call, gruffly, foolery) mingles 
most charmingly with the auihor’s feeling for the life of 
the open air, and with a sensitiveness by which he catches 
for us on the wing that strange thrill of delight which 
new places, new roads, new forests, new hills and streams 
bring to the nerves of the traveller, a thrill which is the 
result of the shock of the unfamiliarity of the vision 
that quickly flies away and can never be reborn in us at a 
second view. We do uot know whether “The Path to 
Rome” would survive a second reading five years hence, 
but the delicate wit, the ease, the gaiety of its style is so 
fresh and spontaneous that we hail Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
talent as a fresh spring in the reviewer’s wilderness. 

Our brief effort to glance at some significant books of 
the year in the light of the obscure laws of literary survival, 
has not, unfortunately, left us space to examine the claims 
of some remarkable studies in criticism, chief among which 
we would mention Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ Ruskin” and George 
Brandes’ ‘‘ The Romantic School in Germany.” Nor have 
we space to comment on Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
** Success.” * 

We do not know if our readers have discerned the 
obscure moral that has slowly gathered shape, and perhaps 
has discreetly floated away, during the course of our flying 
examination of a handful of the year’s books ? 





The Author and Himself. 


“As long as an author is dealing with the lives of other 
people his explanations appear to be clear and unmistak- 
able, but confronted with his own life they become 
evasive, mysterious—enigmas.” 


Dickens and ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 


Or late, many of the banalities of criticism applied to 
Dickens have been reconsidered or suppressed. It is no 
longer quite modern to speak of him as old-fashioned, and 
the singularly unintelligent assertion that these figures 
of his fancy, jostling each other in their boundless animal 
vitality, are types rather than characters has been dis- 
countenanced. The attacks in the name of art against 
his moral purpose are silenced by the dominance of his 
laughter. The attacks in the name of moral purpose 
against his art are answered by the sorrows which he, 
perhaps more than any other of his generation, has 
rendered articulate. Phantoms leaped forth from his 
brain and took to themselves flesh and blood, and men 
loved them for the strange genius that had found 
utterance through their lips. He saw cruelty and 
insolence and greed on every side, and he made others 
see them as they had never seen them before. 

As an artist he painted pictures vibrating with life ; 
as a reformer he taught his fellow men the slow, laboured 
lesson of pity. He gave these gifts, he demonstrated 
these truths with that union of concentrated passion 
and whimsical fancy which was perhaps his own best 

ift. There was laughter on his lips and so men listened, 

ut his eyes were grave and so they remembered. To 
the very last he gave of the best from his strong, rich 
nature ; but for him also life had its question, its mystery. 
It was not all to be put right by the furtherance of this 
or that local improvement, or by a generous manipulation 
of the doctrine of rewards and punishments. In short, 





he who had so many kindly solutions for the harsh 
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problems of humanity still found the individual life an 
enigma inexplicable by any formula. 

It is perhaps in ‘‘ Great Expectations” that this enigma 
finds its best literary expression, that, too, in spite of 
the conventional ending suggested by Lord Lytton. But 
it is in “‘ David Copperfield’ that the personal comment 
upon life finds its most definite utterance. 

The personal comment upon life — how eae the 
phrase sounds in view of the inalienable philosophy of 
Mr. Micawber! How utterly incongruous is the word 
“enigma” when applied to a book in which the most 
helpless of human kind are so amply provided for by 
‘* beauty, fashion, and exclusiveness’’! In no other book 
of the great novelist are circumstances more reasonably 
arranged in accordance with the dictates of propriety 
softened by humanity. And yet in no other book do 
ghosts glide so persistently across the stage, challenging 
the renewal of dead dreams, the ghosts of the living as 
well as of the dead, the ghosts of Em’ly and Mrs. Steerforth 
as well as those of her son and the child wife. In no 
other book is Dickens more reckless as to the fitting 
in of coincidences to suit the convenience of his story. 
But in no other book does the pressure of life so dwarf 
the petty mechanism of human energies. 

Again, there is an antithesis in this book between the 
character of a man as elucidated by his actions, and his 
personality as interpreted through the medium of an 
individual fascination. Of course this antithesis is re- 
peated over and over again in the novels, but it occurs 
for the most part in cases in which our judgments are 
paralysed by the appeal to the ridiculous. Judged by his 
actions, Mr. Micawber is—but human nature simply 
refuses to judge Mr. Micawber at all. With Steerforth— 
to take one example—the case is quite different. Verbally 
Steerforth is proved to be a heartless cad, indolent and 
treacherous from his school-days, incapable of responding 
to affection, incapable of even recognising generosity. 
Yes, yes, but character-drawing is not a trick of dialectic, 
is not at all arrived at through the traditions of the 
copy-book. ‘‘ Think of me at my best,” he exclaims, and 
in spite of everything one thinks of him at his best until 
the sea gives his dead body back to the man whose life 
he has ruined. The scarred lives linger, but because the 
spell of genius is about the figure of Steerforth one does 
think of him always—at his best. 

Nowhere else is Dickens so close to his own life as in 
these wonderful pages; nowhere else is his own soul so 
mercilessly confronted with the complexities of life; and 
because of this, mere verbal explanations go for very little 
indeed. For this mind, lansielle lucid in regard to the 
practical details of existence, singularly definite as to the 
reforms he advocated, found that life was after all a 
profound mystery, and the final comment upon this 
enigma was “‘ David Copperfield.”’ 


George Eliot and ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss.” 


Some people will always be puzzled as to why George 
Eliot became a novelist only when nearly forty years old. 
For others the real mystery lies in the fact that she became 
a novelist at all. She had applied her acutely critical 
intelligence during her best years to the supreme questions 
of life, and to the evasive verbiage which for the most part 
constituted the answers to those questions. Then she gave 
ap philosophy and sought in the concrete studies of men 
and women those unconscious interpretations of life which 
are often so much more luminous than any other formal 
analysis. The question was no longer: What is the 
meaning of life? but rather: What does life mean for the 
individual? Neither optimist nor pessimist in the ordinary 
sense, she was wholly ignorant of the later-day attractive- 
ness of an exploited hedonism. In fact she united a 
temperament of almost Aurelian melancholy to the whim- 
sical humour of one versed in the practical homely wisdom 
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of the people. As though one were,to say: ‘‘ Even if we 
are surrounded by eternal mystery it is none the less 
necessary to gather turnips.”” This, too, with no touch of 
scorn, for to the great author the fact that one is certain 
of nothing did not suggest that one should despise every- 
thing. But it was not in the nature of things that George 
Eliot at the age of thirty-eight should approach the rural 
districts of England in the same spirit as Charles Dickens 
approached them at the age of twenty-one. She had not 
wholly abandoned, indeed, that speculative habit of 
thought which had made her primarily an essayist rather 
than a novelist. Besides, as a modern critic has expressed 
it: ‘‘ Par la nuance de ses sentiments, |’artiste se rattache 
toujours & une métaphysique, meme lorsqu’il l’ignore.” 
The same critic has observed of Tourgenev: ‘‘Il est 
pessimiste et il est tendre,’’ with the added statement that 
‘* analogue se trouve en Angletterre dans les romans de 
George Eliot.”’ 

At first glance it appears almost impossible to justify 
this analogy. In ‘‘ Adam Bede”’ on the one hand, and in 
‘‘ Romola ’’ on’ the other, we are shown how life plays with 
its puppets and breaks them and mends them again. But 
in neither of these books do we penetrate for one 
instant into the atmosphere of remorseless doom which 
gathers about ‘‘Fumée”’ or “ Dimetri Roudine.” In 
neither of these English novels — the one intimate, 
domestic, and yet lit up with an alien tragedy, the other 
historic, flaming with Italian splendour, and yet sub- 
ordinate to the inner tragedy of the home—is the detach- 
ment of the great Russian artist even suggested. The 
rewards and the punishments are too sure, the moral 
purpose too evident. On the other hand, if Tourgenev can 
impart the secret of an inalienable regret, he has never 
quite disclosed—-it is contrary to his nature so to disclose— 
the grim, terrible tension of a human heart, the tension of 
Hetty when she cried out: ‘‘ Dinah, do you think God 
will take away that crying and the place in the wood, now 
I’ve told everything ?”’ And yet George Eliot did possess, 
like Ivan ‘Tourgenev, the subtle combination of pessimism 
and tenderness, and nowhere else is it so marked as in the 
book which of all others is the most intimately close to 
her own life. 

Can one ever forget the Floss peacefully flowing towards 
the mysterious sea? Can one ever forget the recalled 
charm of youth with its own implacable mystery in front 
of it? How alien and far off, compared with these vivid 
flashes of recollection, are the tortures of Savonarola and 
the graceful, indolent perfidy of Tito! Age paid its 
terrible debt of hatred upon the lonely bank of the Arno, 
but beside the Floss the whole inarticulate tragedy of 
childhood unfolds itself. Tbe beauty and the storm of 
Florence vibrate through the pages of ‘‘ Romola,”’ but in 
the homely English town of St. Ogg one sees the pictures 
of memory. The pictures of memory are always nearest 
to the soul of the artist, far nearer than the photographs 
of the present. It is memory that softens the outlines of 
this book. It is memory that fashions the inimitable Mr. 
Tulliver, it is memory that beckons Maggie across the 
Floss. 

It is wonderful, when one thinks of it, how the critical 
analysis of this powerful mind gives place to the intuition 
of the soul, how a thesis on life is overshadowed by the 
simple echo of the years that have been not only lived but 
imagined. ‘To Tom Tulliver life had been all dark and 
meaningless, and then a gleam of truth penetrates his 
heart and he is awed and dazed. In that instant he turns 
his back on his former idols, and his revolt expresses 
itself in one word, ‘‘ Magsie.’’ It is so simple and so 
human, this childish name on the lips of one aa has just 
become conscious of a rightness other than the petty 
scheme of fitness by which he had been hitherto governed. 
That is the gleam of imagination which illumines the 
meaningless years. But because it is life itself that is 


being presented to us there is no formal explanation, no 
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delicate adjustment of the scales of fate. As to the why 
and wherefore of it all there is no answer except it be the 
merciless torment of the Floss. 


Impressions. 
IX.—The Outcast. 


Dark was the December afternoon, but joy met me as 
I turned into the Square. Every window of the corner 
house was lighted, and under the trees gleamed the 
lamps of carriages waiting to unload the children. Clutch- 
ing each others’ arms, laughing, with flushed, eager faces. 
they tripped up the steps beneath the umbrella held 
by a liveried footman. here was dancing, a conjuror, 
a Punch and Judy, and a ping-pong tournament. 
schottished with a child whose hair just reached my waist, 
and, when she left me abruptly, sank ona couch to recover. 
At the other end of the couch, watching and faintly smiling, 
was the childless woman. Youth had gone from her. She 
was worn, pale, and heavy-eyed, but there was that in her 
face that told of compensations. 

How it came about I hardly know, for amidst that 
shouting and laughter we could scarcely hear our own 
voices; but a chance name, followed by a few questions, 
recalled what I knew about her, and the little band of 
visionaries with whom she was associated. 

‘‘ Does it make you any happier?’’ I asked. 

The thin line of her eyebrows moved slowly upwards. 
‘‘Happier?”’ she repeated. ‘‘It was what I longed and 
longed for all my youth. That knowledge is mine now for 
Life would be unbearable without it, but with it— 
Oh!” 

The band began to play ‘‘Carmen.” My late infant- 
partner, whose heart had been softened by the loss of her 
comb, annexed my wrist and ran me off to the dancing 
room, where we galloped heartily through the figures. 
Towards the end of the grand chain I managed to evade 
my partner, and returned panting te the couch. The lady 
who had found happiness was still there. ‘‘ Carmen” had 
not driven her from my mind. I picked up the thread of 
our conversation again: indeed, it had not been dropped. 

+ And nothing can take that sure and certain hope 
away from you now ?”’ 

‘* Nothing.” 

““Well, you have many with you. Burke was pro- 
foundly conscious of the soul that underlies and outlives 
material events. It was the secret of his strength. 
Maeterlinck says that a lucky man is one who, in a 

revious incarnation, was a sage. In him, hidden deep in 
bis soul, the old wisdom and foresight linger unsuspected, 
prompting him to do or not to do this or that. He 
unconsciously obeys, and so is—lucky.”’ : 

She nodded. 

‘But does it really make you happy? You do not 
look a happy woman.” 

“There are different ways of happiness.”’ 

‘“* One way, that the world has found very workable, is 
to forget one’s self and one’s soul in giving joy to others. 
You may see examples of it here.” 

A burst of laughter came from the Punch and Judy 
room. 

“This sort of thing must all seem very unplaced in 
your life,”’ I said. 

‘“*T am used to being an outcast.”’ 

My late infant-partuer brought two companions. They 
frisked before me like young lambs, and shouted that I 
must come at once and join in a game of progressive 
ping-pong. I realised that it was the accident of sex, and 
—health, that had not made me an outcast. 
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Favourite Books of 1902. 


Some Readers. 


Ix accordance with our custom, we sent last week to a 
number of well-known men and women a request that they 
would name the two books which, during the past year, 
they have read with most interest and pleasure. We have 
been obliged to omit the reply of a certain eminent scholar, 
as we could not read his handwriting. We print some 
of the replies below :— 


Mr. Hersert Spencer. 

I have not read any new books this year. 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy. 

Margaret L. Woods's ‘‘ The Princess of Hanover.” 
Sir Cuartes W. Dinke. 

Two recent books have made more impression on my 
mind than did any of the spring publishing season, 
but one of the difficulties of writing once a year is 
that one is apt to think, in the absence of any book 
of the first rank, of those which are fresh in one’s 
mind. ‘La Maison du Péché,” which has had an 
extraordinary success in France, and Vandal’s first 
volume of his *‘ Avénement de Bonaparte,”’ are the 
two books which, in your words, ‘‘ have pleased and 
interested "me most: though in the case of the 
novel the pleasure is qualified by pain. 


Mr. 'Tuzopore Warrs-Duntoy. 

During the last year my reading in pure literature 
has been chiefly among old books. I therefore am 
not entitled to express an opinion upon the question 
you raise. Still I have read a few of the books 
published during the last year, and I may mention 
one that has specially struck me, on account of its 
brilliance, its fecundity of thought and. style. I 
allude to ‘‘Love and the Soul Hunters,” by John 
Oliver Hobbes, a quite remarkable book as regards 
texture of style and literary qualities generally. 

Dr. Jessop. 
W. 8. Lilly’s “‘ India and its Problems.” 
Rudyard Kipling’s “ Just So Stories.’’ 


Mr. J. H. Suorrnovse. 
‘The Life of Sir James Paget.”’ 
‘*'The Life of James Martineau.” 
Dr. GARNETT. 
‘‘ The Cambridge Modern History.” 
‘The Life of James Martineau.” 
Professor SKEAT. 
None; I have quite enough to do to read the old 
ones. 


Mr. Oscar Browyixc. 


‘* The Cambridge Modern History.” 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s ‘ Recollections of a 
Diplomatist.” 


Mr. Freveric Harrison. 
Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ Ulysses.” 
C. H. Frith’s ** The Cromwellian Anny.” 
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Mr. Epwarp Cropp. 
Professor Glover's ‘‘ Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century.” 
Graham’s ‘‘ Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 


Dr. Joun Cuirrorp. 

Principal Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion.” 

Marcel Dieulafoy’s ‘‘ David the King. 


” 


Mr. Arrnur W. Piveno. 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s ‘Recollections of a Diplo 
matist.”” 
De Wet’s ‘‘ Three Years’ War.” 
Mr. Epmunp Gosse. 
No work of the imagination which has been published 
in 1902, and which I have read, has seemed to me 
so original, so subtle, or sustained. at so. high a 
pitch of excellence as Mr. Henry James’s ‘* The 
Wings of the Dove.”’. 
Canon Bercuna. 
William James’s “The Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience.” 
Mrs. A. Murray Smith's ‘“ The Roll Call of Westminster 
Abbey.” 


Mr. Arrour Symoys. 

I think Lady Gregory’s “ Cuchullain of Muirthemne ” 

is the most important book published during 1902. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

But for a few works sent me by young authors | 
should have read no book published this year, so 
far as I can recollect, except Lady Gregory’s 
‘*Cuchullain of Muirthemne.”’ Iam entirely certain 
of the immortality of this book, and doubt if such 
noble and — English has been writtén since 
the death of Morris. 


Mr. Sipvey Wess. 
James’s “ Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
Haldane’s ‘‘ Education and Empire.” 
Reeves’s ‘‘ State Experiments in Australia and New 
Zealand.” 


Mr. Swwvey Lee. 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘Studies of a Biographer’”’ 
(second series). 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s “ Four Feathers.” 


Mr. Frepertck WerpMore. 
‘Lettres de Stanislas, Duc de Lorraine, a sa fille, 
Marie Lecszinska.” 
Brieux’s ‘‘ La Petite Amie.”’ 


Mr. E. V. Lucas. 


Cunninghame Grahame’s ‘“ Success.” 
Barrie’s ‘‘ Little White Bird.” 


ce 


Mr. J. A. Fuiver Marranp. 
** Stephen Caliari.”’ 
‘The Modern Antieus.”’ 
Mr. Ciement K, Snorrer. 
T. Douglas Murray’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc. 
J. C. Tarver’s “ Tiberius the Tyrant.” 


” 
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Mr. G. K. Cnesvertoy. 
Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ The Path to Rome.” 
Rudyard Kipling’s.“‘ Just So Stories.” 
Mrs. Hinxson. 

I have read very few new books this year, and can 
only recall one that delighted me, viz., Miss Jane 
Barlow’s “ Founding of Fortunes.” If the close of 
last year were admissible, which it isn’t, I should 
name the same writer’s ‘‘Ghost Beryl,” and Mrs. 
Meynell’s beautiful little sheaf of poems. 


Mr. W. M. Rosser. 


I could only name one. I read, in an Italian transla- 
tion, the beginning (but by no means the whole) of 
Maxim Gorky’s tale entitled ‘‘I Tre” (The Three), 
and thought it an interesting, remarkable work. 

I also read Conan Doyle’s book “The War in South 
Africa, its Cause and Conduct.” Did not parti- 
cularly like it, and considered it to contain some 
serious mis-statements. 


Mr. Arnotp Waurre. 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee.”’ 
Rose’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon.” 
An appropriate link between the two—a Maeterlinck. 
Mrs. Craictr. ; 
Prof. William James’s ‘‘ The Will to Believe.” 
‘Tolstoy's ‘‘ Les Appels aux Dirigeants.” 
Miss Brappon. 
Arthur Morrison’s ‘‘ The Hole in the Wall.”’ 
Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘‘ Moth and Rust.” 
Mr. Maurice Hewterr. aia 
Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Richardson.”’ 
J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ The Little White Bird.” 


Mr. H. G. Wetts. 


‘The book that has interested me most this year is 
William James’s ‘“‘ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.’’ In addition I have found at least seven 
novels or short stories interesting and remarkable. 
I send you the list for inclusion or omission as you 
think fit :— 


Henry James’s ‘‘ The Wings of the Dove.” 

Joseph Conrad’s ‘‘ Youth.” 

Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Anna of the Five Towns.” 

W. W. Jacobs’s ‘‘ The Monkey’s Paw” (in The “‘ Lady 
of the Barge”). 

J. K. Jerome’s “ Paul Kelver.”’ 

Florence Popham’s “ The Housewives of Edenrise.”’ 

Marriott Watson’s ‘Godfrey Mervale” (with the 
amusingly brilliant finale). 


Mr. W. W. Jacons. 


Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘“ Paul Kelver.” 
Florence Popham’s ‘‘ The Housewives of Kdenrise.”’ 


Mr. Perr Ringe. 

I have only published one book this year. 
** Bensamin Swit.” 

Horatio F. Brown’s ‘The Venetian Republic.”’ 
Sudermann’s ‘‘ Es leve das Leben.”’ 
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Mr. J. Asupy-Srerry. 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s *‘ In Sunwich- Port.” 
Mr. Charles K. E. Brookfield’s ‘‘ Random Recollec- 
tions.”’ 


Mr. Percy Wurre. 
Anthony Hope’s “‘ Intrusions of Peggy.” 
Maxim Gorky’s Stories. 

Mr. Arraur Morrison. 

Several new books interested me during 1902, 
including one I wrote myself. But there are more 
still, and I believe of importance, which I have not 
read ; so that I prefer to mention none. 

Mr, Bernarp Cares. 

Rose’s ‘‘ Napoleon.” 

** An English Girl in Paris.” 
“Tan MacLaren.” 

Kipling’s “‘ Just So Stories.” 

“The Life of James Martineau.” 

Mr. Hawo Taornyororr. 

“Jeanne d’Arc.”’ (I have, found this book so ex- 
ceedingly interesting that;I-can think of no other 
to couple with it. Though no doubt there are 
many others.) 


Mr, Water Crane, 
Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s “ A Dead City.” 
by Arthur Symons. : 
Millicent Sutherland’s ‘‘ The Winds in the Tree.” 


‘l'ranslated 


Mr. Davenrort Apaws, 

No two books stand out very prominently from the 
publications of 1902, but I may rank Mr. Kipling’s 
“Just So Stories” and Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
‘Memories’ among those which have interested 
and entertained me specially, 


Drama. 


The Child on the Stage. 


Ar the Lyric Theatre Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley’s 
entertaining sentimentality ‘“‘Mice and Men” is running 
out the last nights before it gives place to the stormy 
passions of ‘‘ Othello.” It has now a new curtain-raiser 
in a little piece called ‘‘ Carrots,’ which has been trans- 
lated from the French of Jules Renard by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro. Herein Mr. Forbes Robertson plays the part of a 
farmer, half bourgeois, half peasant, and Bom! with a 
shrewish, hysterical, and dévote wife. Miss Gertrude 
Elliott is “‘ Carrots,’’ the victim of his mother’s tyranny 
and his father’s unobservingness. An accident brings the 
man and the boy together; they recognise their common 
misfortune; and for Carrots at least, secure in the 
promise of a protector, a fresh and blue future begins 
to open. I believe that the trifle has received critical 
praise upon various occasions of its production at charity 
matinées and the like. I must own that it does not 
——_ to me particularly convincing. Miss Elliott is 
always charming; but, whether by her doing or the 
author’s, Carrots is a great deal too elastic and vivacious 
to fit in with one’s conceptions of a cowed and bullied 
child who has twice been on the verge of suicide. Nor 


can his incisive remarks upon things in general and the 
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relations between his parents in particular seem anything 
else than artificial in the mouth of a boy of fourteen. 
Apart from its actual merits and demerits, ‘“ Carrots ”’ 
raises the question of the proper dramatic and literary 
handling of the child. There are people who take very 
austere ground on this subject. I heard a debating lady 
the other night utter an impassioned protest against the 
literary claim to wrest the dreams and terrors of childhood 
into mere stuff for the laughter and the tears of older 
folk. Her preference was, J think, for that charter of 
the nursery, Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ The Golden Age,” 
wherein the child life is treated in strict isolation from 
that of the grown-ups, which stands only as a remote 
and Olympian background. Something of the same spirit 
one seems to detect in Mrs. Meynell’s essay on ‘‘ Children 
in Burlesque.” It is Thackeray and Dickens that incur 
her chief rebuke for this ‘‘ incredible manner of sport ” :— 


Children were made to serve both the sentiment and irony 
between which those two writers, alike in this, stood double- 
minded. Thackeray, writing of his snobs, wreaks himself 
upon a child; there is no worse snob than his snob-child. 
There are snob-children not only in the book dedicated to 
their parents, hut in nearly all his novels. 


Now, is there not here, I will not say a failure of humour, 
for I fully recognise that a failure, or at least a suppression, 
of humour is often essential to a right judgment of 
spiritual issues, but a failure for a moment adequately to 
realise the distinction between literature and life? It 
is of course, and quite rightly, a cardinal principle of 
the new pedagogics that you must not laugh at a child. 
That refreshing and clear-sighted writer, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, puts the point admirably. ‘‘ Why,” 
she asks, “is this wonderful kind of humanity to be 
treated like a court fool, as if being a child was a sort 
of joke?” 

Who of us has not seen a clear-eyed child struck dumb and 
crimson by the rude laughter of his elders over some act 
which had no element of humour except that it was new to 
him? We put grandpa’s hat on the downy head of the baby, 
and roar with laughter at his appearance. Do we put baby’s 
cap on grandma, and then make fun of the old lady’s looks ? 
Why should we jeer at a baby more than at an old person? 
Why are we so lacking in the respect due to youth ? 


‘True; but then this is from the standpoint of the practical 
life, and it is hardly applicable without modification to 
the imaginative life also. It is the fate of literature 
to handle shadows, while ethics handles realities ; it is its 
compensation to handle them, if it will, partially, in 
freedom from the obligation which is upon ethics always 
to be philosophic, always to look to the whole. A real 
snob-child is an object for humour, but it is infinitely 
more an object for pity and protest; and to put the less 
before the greater would be, in its degree, a deflection 
from humanity. Literature, precisely because of its un- 
reality, is entitled to make abstraction of the pity and the 
wane and en this or that occasion to look only at the 
1umour. Philosophy has its claim upon literature, no 
doubt, but only in its entirety and not piecemeal. And, 
therefore, I take it, we may laugh at a baby, just as we 
may laugh at a curate or a bishop, in a book, without any 
more disrespect to the swaddling-clothes in the one case, 
than to the cloth in the other. 

As for the drama, the conditions of representation upon 
the stage seem to render it necessary that the use made of 
children should be strictly limited, and their functions 
passive rather than active. I am speaking, of course, from 
the artistic and not the humanitarian point of view. They 
can hardly be treated, in and for themselves, as subjects 
of drama. A brief and incidental intervention, to play 
upon adult emotions or turn the course of an adult action ; 
that is about all that is really feasible. Anything more is 
generally irreconcileable with the dramatic illusion! The 
reason is purely a physical one, in the difficulty either of 
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getting a real child capable of playing a continuous and 
exacting part, or of getting a full-grown performer 
capable of suggesting a child. This is perhaps greatest 
when it is a boy that is to be represented. Take 
‘Carrots’ as a case in point. Miss Gertrude Elliott is, as 
I said, always charming. She is also a graceful and 
talented actress. But if anyone can watch her and feel 
that it is a boy that is walking and talking and smiling 
upon the stage, then his imagination must be very much 
more liable to illusion than mine is. The problem is the 
reverse to that which the Elizabethan manager had to face 
of presenting romantic plays in which all the female parts 
must needs be taken by boys. ‘‘ By ’r lady,” says Hamlet 
to her who came starring it to Elsinore, “‘ your ladyship is 
nearer heaven than when I saw you last by the attitude of 
achopine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent 
gold, be not cracked within the ring.’”” But an Elizabethan 
dramatist might generally be relied upon to get ingeni- 
ously out of the difficulty by dressing up his heroine, for 
some mad freak, as page or shepherd-boy. 
K. K. Campers, 





Art. 


British Water Colours and Méryon. 


As I went through the wet to the forty-first exhibition of 
the Old Water Colour Society this sentence was running 
in my head— 


He grows more winning as you know him better. 


I had read it years ago in an article by the late Mr. R. A. 
M. Stevenson on Méryon, and had not thought of it again 
till this week when I had arranged the programme of the 
afternoon thus—first water-colours, then etchings by 
Méryon. 

What a contrast! British water-colours and Méryon! 
I knew what to expect at the Old Water Colour Society in 
Pall Mall—unobtrusive drawings by men who paint the 
same scheme, if not the same scene, year after year. 
Drawings of Venice, of children with kittens, of posies, of 
the ebbing tide, of milking time, of boulders in mountain 
streams, drawings with a snatch of verse for title. Draw- 
ings niggled and broad, vigorous and unsubstantial ; 
ambitious but ineffective like Mr. Hughes’s ‘‘A Dream 
Idyll”; earnest but dull like Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s 
allegorical ‘‘ The Three Daughters of Time.’ Conscien- 
tiously I examined the two hundred and eighty-seven 
exhibits, and found my chief interest in the work of such 
decorative artists as Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. Louis 
Davis. In Mr. Bell’s “‘ Rosewater”’ there is a fine touch 
of red against the white bosom of the woman who is 
pouring the water; and the green pitcher is pleasant. 

I lingered, too, before the drawings of those artists 
whose vision is still individual, such as Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes, Mr. Clausen, Miss Clara Montalba. Mr. Goodwin’s 
great sun-flecked Venetian sky is memorable. But the 
general effect of the exhibition may be expressed in the 
word respectable. The members are doing the work in 
life they enjoy, and the desire to produce nice water-colours 
will, I am sure, remain with them so long as eyes and 
hands retain their power. And while I wandered round 
the walls, still that line about Méryon would jingle in my 
head. Why?’ Why should this etcher of old Paris grow 
more winning as you know him better? Is it because he 
communicated something of his own vitality to his work, 
touching architecture with the glow of his dark-moving 
moods? Certainly his etchings of old Paris have the rare 
quality of animation, of life shall I say? Neither know- 
ledge nor industry will give that. If this were so, one 
might be able to write of Mr. 'T. M. Rooke’s ‘‘ West Front 
of Wells Cathedral ” that “‘it grows more winning as you 
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know it better.’’ This is a large, minutely executed draw- 
ing which leaves on the beholder merely an impression of 
well-directed labour. But Méryon catches you up, embraces 
you with his personality, makes you see all the wildness, 
and weirdness, and potentiality in inanimate things that 
he saw—and yet they say that the artist’s life has nothing 
to do with his work. 

The etching Méryon made of himself after Flameng’s 
picture is nct easily forgotten. Against the peeling wall 
of a garret is a truckle bed. The p+ have been thrown 
back by the sleeper, who has started up into a sitting 
posture as if awakened by a dream, or by some fancied 
night noise that disordered nerves create. The white 
simplicity of the night-dress accentuates the tangled hair 
and beard, the big, blunt nose, and the deep staring eyes. 
Behind on the wall is the shadow thrown by his head—a 
great splash of black. That is Méryon. 

He died in 1868 in the public lunatic asylum at Char- 
enton, 2 man in whom insanity and genius met and 
raged. He was, says Mr. Frederick Wedmore, who has 
made a special study of Méryon’s work, “‘ poor as well as 
unpopular, and lonely as well as poor.’”’ He tramped 
Paris in the vain endeavour to interest the dealers and the 
public in his etchings—-to-day for a first state of ‘“‘ L’Abside 
de Notre Dame de Paris’’ you must pay £300. The life of 
this offspring of an English physician and a French 
dancing girl was most unhappy. He was tortured by 
suspicions and the fury of hallucinations. Trained for the 
French Navy, he spent some years at sea, but left it on 
account of the stigma that rested on his parentage. “I 
was mad from the time I was told of my birth on first 
going to sea.”” But “ this frail creature who [I am quoting 
Mr. MacColl] on one of his tropical voyages, spent three 
months chipping out a canoe for himself among wild beasts 
because he had been refused the use of the ship’s boat, 
had fits of the same tension, just this side of madness, as 
in artist, and they were long enough to make him an 
immortal etcher.”” Fragmentarily, I have tried to give 
some indication of Méryon, the man. Méryon, the artist, 
may be studied for a few weeks at Messrs. Obach’s galleries 
in New Bond Street. Chance ordained that on the same 
day exhibitions of Méryon’s etchings and British water- 
colours, the ‘national art” should be opened. What a 
contrast ! 

The present generation has never before had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing such a collection of Méryon’s etchings. 
Many of them Sir Seymour Haden bought from the artist ; 
others have been added. . Old Paris lives again on the 
walls, not the bright Paris of the tourist, but the old 
Paris of huddled buildings, dark arches, and bridges 
spanning desolate reaches of the river. Night deeds, 
despair, crime lurk among them: they bear the impress 
of that sombre imagination that saw everything as 
through a glass darkly. Méryon’s few, willowy, eerie 
figures always seem to be about a dishonest business, 
even when they are merely loading a cart as in the 
spacious and impressive ‘‘ L’Abside de Notre Dame 
de Paris.” What a sense of the grimy, airless quarters 
of the old city hovers in this soppy strand and sluggish 
river ; how boldly the towers stand up against the sky, 
where birds fly, and clouds are blown. Near by hangs 
‘Le Stryge’’ brooding horribly over the Paris that 
had sucked Méryon’s life-blood. That horned, winged 
beast, chin on hands, peeping tongue, stares across the 
gallery at another Méryon portrait. It is by Bracque- 
mond: the plate was destroyed by Méryon after ten 
impressions had been taken. It is not so pictorial as the 


figure starting from the truckle bed, but the battered face, 
the big nose, the hunted look that meets the gaze of ‘‘ Le 
Stryge ” lives as his etching of ‘‘ La Morgue ”’ lives. 

That, the best known of them all, is shown in three 
states, one of them, the only impression in existence, 
on his favourite green paper. 
nothing untoward. 


At first glance it shows 
You sec the river, the terrace, 
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the grim houses towering above the old Morgue, the 
blown smoke : all these details are fixed there by “‘ telescope 
eyes and craftsman’s hands,” moulded into unity by a 
poet’s vision; but look closer: on the flags are two lank 
figures carrying some poor dead creature." A shrieking 
woman meets them, and over the pet gaze the itlers 
—curious, indifferent. This incident is but an_ episode 
in the picture. So great an artist never forgot the right 
proportion of things. But “the suspicion of guilty 
secrets and hypocrite in house and lane that dogged 
his art” is rarely absent. It is not always there, although 
even in such designs as ‘‘Le Pont Neuf” and “La 
Galerie de Notre Dame ” the idea of mystery and guilt still 
seems to lurk. The houses in the ‘‘ Rue des Chantres ” 
towering above the narrow street might be innocent of 
any such intention, but again look closer. Something 
unfriendly to law and order has gathered that group of 
figures together. One points to the sky, and, at the 
end of the street, men are running. ‘Truly, Méryon’s 
wild, wounded imagination has forced its way into this 
century, and to a place among the immortals. 

Not with the greatest of them. Not with Velasquez 
and Durer; not with Shakespeare and Goethe; not with 
those in whom mind and y worked harmoniously. 
Méryon is among those unhappy children of genius 
whose earthly tenement is unequal to the strain of the 
clamouring spirit, who fall wounded, and go on unre- 
covered. He is immortal, but at what a price! Who, 
if he had the choice, would buy immortality at such 
cost ? C. L. H. 





Science. 
A New Form of Energy. 


Harpty anything is more marked than the way in which 
the ideas of men of science with regard to force and 
matter have completely changed during the last ten years. 
In the eighties force was force and matter was matter, and 
although a few thoroughgoing materialists, like Ludwig 
Biichner, could be found who asserted that force was only 
a mode of matter, it never occurred to anyone that there 
could be a realm of Nature in which the two could meet. 
The atomic theory that every scrap of matter could be 
divided in the last resort into atoms each in itself in- 
divisible, and combining among themselves only in fixed 

roportions, was also then a law of scientific faith, and 
fed to pronouncements like those of a late President of 
the Chemical Society, who informed his hearers in his 
annual allocution that the age of discovery in chemistry 
was closed, and that henceforth we had better devote 
ourselves to a thorough classification of chemical pheno- 
mena. But this prediction, irresistibly reminiscent of the 
typical German professor with his he of tables and 
formulas, was no sooner uttered than it was falsified. 
There came upon us Mr. (not then Sir William) Crookes’ 
discovery of what he called ‘“‘radiant” matter, Hertz’s 
demonstration of the existence of waves in the ‘‘ ether,” 
Réntgen’s rays, and Becquerel’s light-giving metals, until 
now SL Gustave le Bon, in a series of articles which 
appeared in Paris last month, steps forward and assures 
us that these new ideas are not several things but one 
thing, and that they all of them point to a form of matter 
spread throughout the srorld, indeed, but so inconceivably 
minute that it becomes rot matter but force. 

To properly appreciate the value of this generalisation, 
we must go beck to the discovery which really set the 
whole theory going, aud which is the phenomenon associated 
with the apparatus known as “‘ Crookes’ tube.” By this, 
Sir William Crookes demonstrated for the first time that 
if an electric discharge of sufficient violence—such, for 
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instance, as takes place between the terminals of a Ruhin- 
korff or ‘‘ intensity ” coil—occurs in a glass tube exhausted 
to a high degree of vacuum, certain luminous phenomena 
are produced which he explained as a bombardment of the 
positive end of the tube by a rush of particles of matter 
poe from the negative terminal or ‘‘ cathode.” 
That this stream consists of matter and nothing else seems 
proved by the fact that if the exhaustion of the tube be 
pushed to a yet higher degree, so that a practically perfect 
void be found containing neither air nor any other gaseous 
substance, the phenomena at once cease. But the odd 
thing about these ‘‘ cathodie rays,” as they are sometimes 
called, is that the rush of particles which they seem to 
indicate is so swift that if we suppose them to have any 
weight, the energy producing it must be sufficient, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge has lately said; to raise the British fleet to 
the top of Mont Blanc. Then came Dr. Réntgen and 
showed that this cathodie bombardmeni itself produced 
outside the tube the celebrated rays known as X or the 
unknown, which proved themselves capable of penetrating 
more or less perfectly ali known substances, and therefore, 
though not themselves luminous, a photographic film; and 
which, unlike their parents the cathodie rays, were not 
drawn aside or ‘‘ deflected” by a magnet placed trans- 
versely to them. Then came M. Becquerel, who showed 
that certain rare metals such as uranium and thorium, had 
the extraordinary property at ordinary temperatures of 
emitting rays which were in themselves streams of extremely 
finely divided matter, and which gave forth a feeble light 
when impinging on other substances. And all the time 
there had been under debate the theory alluded to more 
than once in this column, which is called the theory of 
‘ions,’ and which teaches that when either a liquid or a 
gas is subjected to an electric discharge, its component 
atoms become split up into a number of yet smaller parts 
called “ions,” each of them ridden by a charge of electricity 
and pressing forward some to the negative and some to the 
positive pole. 

Now all these phenomena seem to M. le Bon to be con- 
nected by one common feature, which is that they all tend 
towards the discharge of an electrically charged body. 
let a gold-leaf electroscope—to use the only instance he 
gives us—receive a sufficient charge to cause the gold 
leaves to diverge, and let the cathodie rays, the X rays, or 
the rays from one of M. Becquerel’s light-giving metals fall 
upon it, and the leaves at once close as if they had been 
shot, thereby showing that the electric charge which before 
caused them to diverge is no longer there. But he has 
convinced himself that the same result attends every 
chemical reaction, such as, for instance, the mixing of a 
seidlitz powder, and that they are even produced spon- 
taneously under ceriain conditions by all simple forms of 
matter. He therefore supposes that. the ‘‘atoms” of 
chemistry which, as their name asserts, have hitherto been 
supposed to be indestructible and insolvable, are them- 
selves composed of infinitely small particles of matter 
charged with neutral electricity, and in a variety of cir- 
cumstances split themselves up into negative and positive 
ions, each of them bearing an encrmous electric charge. 
This “‘ ionic ” electricity has also the power, according to 
him, when it meets any material obstacle of transforming 
itself into rays, which according to their different lengths 
may be cathodie, X, or Becquerel rays, and which can 
pass through what we have been accustomed to call 
‘* solid” matter without losing their charge of electricity. 
These propositions he supports by experiments described 
at length in the “‘ Revue Scientifique ” of last month, and 
which are certainly well within the power of anyone with 
a very slender equipment of electrical knowledge and 
apparatus to repeat for himself. Into the truth or 
falsehood of M. le Bon’s theory, I do not propose to 
enter here. It will doubtless be first accepted ad 
respondendum questioni—things having been of late too 
lively in electrical matters for our pundits to assume 
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towards any new discovery thé air of contemptuous 
superiority sometimes displayed towards new ideas in 
other branches of science. It will then be fiercely ques- 
tioned and probably as fiercely defended. Finally, if all 
goes right, it will take its place among the facts, accord- 
ing to the consecrated formula, definitely acquired by 
science, and everyone will according to their respective 
temperaments either declare that they iiad an inkling of 
it all along, or will else wonder why they did not think of 
it before. Thus dowe arrive at truth, to quote again from 
one of M. le Bon’s supporters, by successive approxima- 
tions, and it is not for me to forecast the issue, although | 
may perhaps say that it seems to me a little unfortunate 
that it. le Bon should have put all his eggs in one basket, 
by confining, as he seems to have done in his published 
experiments, his investigations to the discharge of an 
electroscope only. 

Whatever the issue, and it may well be that there are 
latent cracks in a theory which M. Je Bon presents to us, 
after the manner of his clear and logical countrymen, whole, 
round, and polished, the consequences of the final accept- 
ance of his theory are fairly enormous. ‘The theories of 
vortex-rings, and of waves in an ether whose existence is 
only hypothetically admitted, and has always been a puzzle 
to many of us, are at once swept away. It is doubtful, too, 
whether the official theory of the Hertzian waves-—which 
M. le Bon hints may not really go through brick walls and 
large cantles of the earth, but only round them-—or even 
the Clerk-Maxwell theory of light on which it is based, 
will survive. As for chemistry, the whole fabric wili be 
demolished at a blow; and we shall have a tabula rara 
on which we may write an entirely new system wherein 
matter will pass through matter, and ‘‘ elements” will be 
shown to be only differing forms of the same substance. 
But even this will be as nothing compared with the results 
which wil] follow the bridging of the space between the 
material and the immaterial, which M. le Bon anticipates 
as the result of his discoveries, and which Sir William 
Crookes seems to have foreshadowed in his address to the 
Royal Society upon its late reception of the Prince of 
Wales. Qui vivra, verra. 

F. Lecar, 


Correspondence. 


The New Edition of Dorothy Osborne's 
Love-Letters. 


Sm,—In view of your Bibliographical reference to the 
forthcoming publication of Dorothy Osborne’s ‘‘ Letters to 
Sir William Temple,” announced by Mr. Moring in the 
new series of ‘‘ King Classics,” to be issued under my 
general editorship, may I be permitted to say that the 
new edition, far from being a reprint, will, I venture to 
think, prove to be the first authentic text of these most 
fascinating letters ? 

Deeply grateful as we must all feel to Judge Parry for 
his splendid service in giving these treasures to the 
world, it must reluctantly be admitted that the transcript 
placed at his disposal was anything but satisfactory. 
Happily, the originals themselves have now been used for 
the text ; and the new edition will show that the editio 
princeps is by no means accurate. Many words and 
whole passages have been omitted, and many a word has 
been misread, to the injury of the sense. I counted some 
seventy errors in the first seven letters. 

‘‘The Bookworm” refers to a reprint of 1893; I know 
no edition belonging to that year. I should be much 
obliged for information on this point.—Yours, &c., 

Cambridge. I. Gotiancz. 
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A New Religion. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s query, What is 
it ? why it is something infinitely sublime, and absolutely 
free from any suspicion of fraud, adulteration, and material 
Spiritualism, three things embodied and imbued with one 
end, 7.e., mammon worship. 

The palpable delinquencies of the Law Courts and others 
in silk attire, also the fiery spirits of the public palaces— 
temporal and spiritual (most heartrending the hypocrisy 
and deceit connected with the last) should, of course, be 
tabooed, but the tares must come up with the wheat, and 
not pure Spiritualism, not Theosophy, nor any such like 
fruits of philosophy, can assume with any degree of 
accuracy the power to judge the motive or spirit, call it 
what you will, of other’s dogmas, doctrines, and deeds. 

The Old Testament dispensation was to follow Moses 
and the Prophets, the New (Testament) Religion, twentieth 
century, and only true religion (as old as the hills), is the 
simple and intelligent following of the Man Christ Jesus, 
conscientiously endeavouring to follow in His steps, cruci- 
fying the works of the flesh in our bodies, and thereby 
inheriting more and more of the Spirit. That’s the only 
old new Religion.--Yours, c., 

15, Elspeth Road, 

Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Otner Letrers Summarisep: Mr. Prescott Row appeals to 
Devonians for subscriptions to restore a Renaissance tomb 
at Cadeleigh.—-A. W. suggests that as the indexing of the 
Kneyelopedia Britannica is a work of national importance, 
it should be subsidised. ‘‘ Literature,” adds A. W.., ‘‘ is 
sweeter than sugar.’’--We have received an interesting 
letter from Mr. C. Williams Saleeby on the ‘ Unfit,” which 
is too long to print.--Mr. Algernon Ashton, after referring 
to the Orkney and Shetland Election, discusses the 
(iovernment’s present majority in the House of Commons. 


J. ARCHIBALD. 


Tales for Children. 


Special Prize Competition. 


Some weeks ago we offered a special prize of ‘Two Guineas 
for the best tale of not more than 1,200 words, suitable 
for reading aloud to a child. 

The response has been very satisfactory, upwards of 
one hundred stories having been submitted; the best of 
which, taking every circumstance into consideration, is 
that contributed by Mr. Charles Cutting, 256, Gray’s Inn 
Road. We also wish to commend the tales submitted by 
Ellen Mary Freckelton and Jesssie Mitchell. 

We do not say that there are in our bundle no better- 
written stories than Mr. Cutting’s, but none are more 
suitable for reading aloud. In many instances the 
competitors have failed to grasp the requirements of 
this kind of story. One very important thing is: there 
should be no possible element of doubt in the listener’s 
mind; the way must be perfectly clear. Many of the 
better stories submitted to us are suitable only for per- 
sonal perusal; the eye by its liberty to rove and ph col 
heing able to take in much more than the ear. The ear’s 
limitations cannot be too much considered by writers of 
stories of the kind we wanted. 

Again, unless a very high level of fun and fancy is 
attained, we should say that a story of normal life is better 
suited for reading aloud than a story of abnormal life. 
Most of the stories submitted to us are abnorma _fairy- 
tales, nonsense tales and so forth. : 

We regret to say that the level of merit which the stories 
reach is not high enough to warrant us in proceeding with 
our intention of making a book of them. 
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This is Mr. Cutting’s story :— 
Arrey AND NEGEY, 
or, How Artaur Namen THe’ Popry Doss. 


Once upon a time there lived two small doggies. They . 
came to their master from a friend who had several other 
dogs, so he sent the two puppies as a free gift, knowing . 
that the friend to whom & sent them would treat them 
kindly and bring them up ina well-behaved way. The 
man who sent them all them, and he was very careful 
to ask their new master to be sure and let him hear of 
their safe arrival. 

They travelled from their birth-place to their new home 
in a large box, into the sides and top of which a number 
of small holes had been made for the free passage of fresh 
air. At the bottom of the box was placed some clean straw 
and enough pieces of dog-biscuit to last for two days. Then 
tied on to the box near the address label was a card on 
which was clearly written ‘‘ Please give us a drink of 
water.” This was done in the hope that some kind- 
hearted railway porter would take pity on the bow-wows 
as they made their long journey from one home to another. 
When the box reached its destination the new master 
undid the lid at once, and he was very glad to find that 
the puppies were quite bright, and that their little tails 
wagged as if they were pleased to see him. He knew 
from this that they had not suffered much‘in their travels, 
and that some one must have given them a drink of 
water. 

Now, the new master had a little boy named Arthur, 
and Arthur, as you may suppose, was wild with delight 
when he saw the two little dogs. He picked up one and 
held it in his arms, yet when he did so the puppy that 
had not been taken up whined as if its heart would break. 
The boy saw by this that it was a mistake to show too 
much favour to one of the pups while the other was within 
sight. He therefore put his soft and furry little burden 
down and played on the floor with the two of them, making 
both bark and frolic till their little red tongues hung out 
of their mouths from exertion. When Arthur’s father saw 
the little tongues he told his son not to play any longer 
with the dogs, for, he said, although they enjoy the fun 
very much, too much of it is not good for them. Dogs are 
just like boys and girls, and men and women ; too much 
play is in some ways worse than no play at all. 

Soon Arthur became very fond of the two new pets. 
They learned to know his voice and to come when he 
whistled for them. One day he said to his father that it 
would be well to have a name for each of the puppies, and 
his father agreed with him. But what to call them Arthur 
scarcely knew. He did not wish to have them named after 
any of the dogs he had already met with ; he said he would 
like to have two names that were quite new, and that were 
as fresh and as funny as the dogs themselves. Arthur’s 
father thought his son’s idea very clever for a boy of ten 
years old, and he gave Arthur a week in which to think 
out two names for the pups. 

For two days Arthur puzzled his head in vain for two 
names. He could not think of anything that at once 
seemed to fit the odd little creatures, whose droll antics 
made his life even happier than usual. On the third day 
Arthur’s father had a visitor, who was an officer in the 
King’s army. To him the boy told his wants as to the 
dogs, and the visitor, who was staying at Arthur’s home 
for a few days, promised to think the matter carefully 
over. He asked Arthur to tell him whether the dogs were 
exactly alike in their habits and character, and Arthur 
said that he had noticed that while one of the pups was 
all for going here and there in search of fun and adven- 
ture, the other one did its best to keep its companion in 
order, and itself behaved as well as any dog ever could. 
One of them always seemed to say “ do let us do it,” and 
the other always seemed to say “no, we had better not.” 
When the officer heard this he nodded his ‘head as if he 
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had thought of something, and Arthur’s hopes at once 
went up. But when the officer asked Arthur if he knew 
the meaning of the words “affirmative ” and ‘‘ negative ” 
the boy was bound to admit that he did not. So it was 
explained to him that the one meant to agree to, or to 
affirm, while the other meant to deny, or to refuse. 

Arthur listened with great attention to all this, and his 
eyes sparkled as he followed with smiles the little lesson 
on long words. He thought he saw what the officer 
wished him to see, the object of the lesson. And when 
he exclaimed that it would never do to call such small 
dogs by such long names as “affirmative” and 
” negative,” it was the turn of the officer to smile, as he 
said Arthur had got the right idea of the lesson, and that 
it would now be easy to think out a couple of names for 
the pets. 

The boy went his way and again thought long and 
earnestly about the names. Two more days passed and 
still he was without what he wanted. He then went to 
his father’s stableman and told him of the meaning of 
‘affirmative ’’ and ‘ negative,’ and the stableman said 
that when policemen thought themselves good enough to 
be inspectors they said in the County Court: ‘ Your 
worship, the prisoner answered in the affirmative,’ or 
they said, “‘ Your worship, the prisoner answered in the 
negative.” When the policeman was not sure of himself 
as being quite ready for promotion he would simply say : 
‘Your worship, the prisoner said he did it,’’ or he would 
say: “Your worship, the prisoner said he did not do 
it.”’ Arthur listened to this with great attention and 
amusement. 

On the last morning Arthur was in the garden playing 
with the dogs. He expected his father every minute to 
call to him from the house and ask him for the names 
of his pets. Suddenly one of the pups—the wayward 
one—barked out ‘‘Aff-ey,” and the other pup—the 
orderly one—barked solemnly back “‘ Neg-ey.’” The boy 
thought the barks were quite plain. So he made up his 
mind then and there to call them ‘“ Affey”” and ‘“‘ Negey,” 
and when he told his father of these curious words, and 
how he came to discover them, the parent laughed long 
and loud. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 167 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
Christmas Carol, not to exceed 16 lines. Forty-five carols have 
been sent in. We award the prize to Miss Evelyn Underhil 
3, Campden Hill Place, W., for the following :— 


Very still was all the land, 
Very secret was the hour ; 
Darkness as a guide did stand 
When the Rose brought forth Her flower-— 
Rosa sine spina. 


Long the road and hard the pain, 
Chill and lowly was the shed : 
See, upon the straw She’s lain— 
Straw, to make Her Childes-hed ! 
Virgo et Regina, 


Cold the welcome, sharp the smart : 
God-head treads the bitter way. 
Only in the lowly heart 
Is Her Babe new-born to-day— 
Genetria Divina ! 
Other carols follow :— 
Last night as I lay waking, waking, waking, 
So early in the morning, I heard a clear voice say: 
“Why, children, do you slumber,, so soundly slumber, slumber ; 


Sleeping, when all the world should greet the light of 
Christmas Day!” 
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The dawn was just a breaking, a breaking, a breaking, 
The cocks crowed out for Christmas, the blessed church bells 


rang, 

That Christ in heaven might hear them, hear them, heat 
them— ; 

Hear, and at Christmas dawn receive the praise and joy they 
sang. 


This day Lord Christ remembers, remembers, remembers ; 

He greets the Lady Mary, and gives her kisses three, 

And while the Angels wonder, sne numbers, numbers, 

One for His birth, one for her pain, and one for you and for 
me. 


This is man's feast to-day in heaven, in heaven, 

So heaven and earth are one in joy, and now we pray 

God that His grace at last may lead us, lead us, 

Leal us to Him who came to earth for us on 
Day. 


Christmas 


[Mrs, C. Y., Fulham. | 


THER OX AND Ass :— 


Maker of Creatures manifold! 

We sing our merry hymn of praise : 
Not ours a gift of ruddy gold, 

Sut worship all our days. 


A SHEPHERD :— 


Master of all our woolly folds! 
Each herdsman humbly bends his knee, 
By angels drawn from off the wolds : 
Have mercy, Lord, on me! 


THE THREE KINGS :— 
Monarch of many realms immense ! 
Three kings led thither by a star, 
3ring gifts of gold, myrrh, frankincense, 
From Eastern lands afar. 


THR B.V.M, :-- 


Within mine arm, dear Babe of Bliss, 
I hold Thy blessed body white ; 
Mine offering ‘tis 2 mother’s kiss, 
Great God made man to-night. 
fA. R. B., Malvern, | 


Make ready all in holiday, 

For Christ is coming up the way: 
With foot of babe and smile of grace 
He brings a blessing for this place. 


The stars are shining far and high 
In the blue velvet of the sky: 
Because the Christ Child is so kind§ 
He will give eyes unto the blind. 


Low chimes from all the churches ring 
Like ox bells on the first morning ; 
Because the Christ Child is so dear 
He will make all the deaf to hear, 


Comfort He’ll bring to who’s a-cold, 
And sweet disport for young and old: 
Oh, lest in waiting He depart 
Open the great gates of your heart. 
[Th. E. C., Croydon. ] 


Like serried lilies, row on row, 
All angel fair, and angel kind, 
The spirits hasten, free as wind, 

In Mary’s courts this day to bow. 


Her throne with stars is compassed round, 
She sits in God’s great aureole, 
For ever turns Time’s painted scroll 
Unread, beyond that golden bound. 


And always in her memory mild 
She seems undimmed by troubling fear, 
Rich gifts the adoring Magi bear, 

The joy, the triumph, of her Child. 


To us, O Queen, this Christmastide, 
What. gifts from out thy store are spread? 
Balm, that thy weeping eyes have shed : 
Myrrh, from thy heart once crucified. 
[A. K., St, Johns, S.E. | 
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Competition No. 168 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of a shop window at Christmas time. Not to excee} 200 words. 


RULES. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C..’ must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 10 December, 1902. Each answer must be 
axecompanied by the coupon to be found on the third page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Compctitors sending 
more than une attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to he written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Pinches (Theophilus G.), The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Reeords of Assyria and Babylonia ......... Sor cccccccccccceces (S.P.C.K.) 7/6 
Coodhart (Rev. C. A,), Lessons on the Sunday Gospels 
(Sunday School Institute) 1/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Penzance (Lord), The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy .........++- (Low) net 5/0 
Die Bab ip BUOUNS cc cvunecedeesecengeavesesccesecceoece (Simpkin Marshail) net 3/6 
Hole (W.G.), Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic .............e000. (Mathews) net 3/6 
ridge (John A.), The Lost Parson and other Poems .......... ( = pnet 3/6 
Phillipps-Wolley (Clive), songs of an English Esau ............ (Smith Elder) 5/0 
Ditks CL. Bruce), The Adamantine Island ............000ccececees (Nutt) net 10 
Anderson (Alex.), Lazarus at our Gate: Poems ..........cccceeseeeee (Calder) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

De Wet (Christian Rudolf), Three Years War ...........0..-000 (Constable) 10/6 
Bevan (Edwyn Robert), The House of Selencus, 2 Vols......... (Arnold) net 30,0 
Viske (John), Essays, Historical and Literary. 2 Vols. ........( Macmillan) net 17.0 
(iurney (Ellen Mary). Letters of Emelia Russeli Gurney...... ....... (Nisbet) 12.6 
EES (Stock) net 7/6 
King (Bolton), Temple Biographics : Mazzini ..............000000. (Dent) net 46 


Viljoen (General Ben), My Retminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War 
(Hood, Douglas & Co.) 6/0 
&. N. D., The Boers and the War.......cccccccccccsccccece (Simpkin Marshsll) 2/0 
CU SOD cnecvcaddnceeecsseunecessaseteceut (Duckworth) net 20 
South African War 1899-1902 ; Mentioned in Despatches 
(Army & Navy Gazette) net 1/0 


How (F. D.), The Marquis of Salisbury ........cc.ccccecccccccves <(Isbister) 60 
Hugh Price Hughes as we knew him ...........0seeecccees (Horace Marshall) 10 
Chesterton (G. K.) and Williams (J. E. Hodder), The Bookman Booklets ; 

Fe ng nas (Hodder and Stoughton) net 10 
The Bookman Booklets: Robert Louis Stevenson. .( ” » ynet 10 
Morel (E, D.), Affairs of West Africa ..........cccecccccccses (Heinemann) net 12/0 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Digby (William), Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena 
(Wm. Hutchinson & Co.) net 60 
Dowson (H. B.), Love and Life....... SSSoccecocccencescocccececces (Dent) net 3/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Seeneene Cor, UNDE BONNE ox:00605.05500000006000s00en08bs0ceceness (Arnold) 126 
Knight (Francis A.), The Sea-Borrd of Mendip .. ..(Dent) net 76 
Hutton (Riward), Italy and the Italians ....... (Blackwood) 6,0 
Savage-Landor (A, Henry), Across Coveted Lands. . «»(Maemillan) net 30,0 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Silgwick (A.), The Aeneid of Vergil. Books X. & XI. (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Summers (W.C.), edited by, C, Sallusti Crispi Ingurtha. . .( ” ) 
Paris (Gaston), Mediwval French Literature...............ceeecees (Dent) net 1/0 
Lindsey (J, S.), Local Examination Test-Papers in English History ...(Heffer) 16 
Dalziel (W.) and Lumley (D.), Typewriting Made Easy (Dalziel and Lumley) net 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Merritt (Anna Lea), A Hamlet in Old Hampshire... ............. (Kegan Paul) 6/0 
Nicholson (William), Twelve Portraits. Second Series .......... (Heineman) 

Riis (Jacob A.), The Battle with the Slum...............0.05. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Ky an Inhabitant, From the Abyss .............cececee (Brimley Johnson) net 1/0 
Spicer (Muriel Handley), Toy Dogs : How to Breed and Rear Them (Black) net 2/6 
SR Te BOP I, Bit ccc vncecctecccececseceses (Amalgamated Press 10 
Armstrong (Mrs, L. Heaton), Etiquette and Entertaining.............. (Long) 10 


JUVENILE 
Stewart (Mabel) and Turner (S. Hyde), A Zoological Concoction (Skeffington) 2/6 


Tarner (Ethel), Little Mother Meg... ......ccccccccsccesscccees «(Ward Lock) 3°6 
Maud (Constance Elizabeth), Heroines of Poetry...............05- (Lane) net 50 
Pema CWeeeee Cal, SO MS GUOE cncccccccccctcccccccsoceeseses (Maemillan) 60 
Clarke (8. A.), Bunny and the Tyrells .........ccccccccccsccccces (Ward Lock) 

Hugo (Victor), The Story of the Bold Pécopin ...........e0006 (Smith Elder) 76 
Riley (Jamas Whitcomb), The Book of Joyous Children ........ (Newnes) net 50 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Htooker (Richard), Ecclesiastical Polity. The Fifth Book ....(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Shekespeare (William), Merry Wivesof Windsor ...............05+ (Bell) net 10/6 
ENN, £3.66 0466046060400 50 060bKnstEssenennécdesenehxene ( 4, )net 25/0 
Mardy (Thomas), ‘Two on a Tower.........-cceececeecccccscececs (Macmillan) 36 
Lowell (James Russell), Early Prose Writings of ..............0005 (Lane) net 5/0 
ns sn cuonddbeeevecaetesecedavaetebestnenaen Lane) 

Spenser (Edmunti), Amoretti.........ccccccesccee: sees (Brimley Johnson) net 2'6 


Green (Tohn Richard), A Short History of the English Yeople, Part 13. 
(Macmillan) net 0'6 
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NEW. Eptrions —continued, 


Carlyle (Thomas). The French Revolution. 3 Vols. .....eessseeeeee (Bell) net 120 
Worsfold <W. Basil), Tne Principles of Criticism...........0.+e00+ (Allen) net 3.6 
Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), Humourous Plays......+...+++ .-+ee( Virtue) net 2,0) 
‘Temple Classics : The Legend of St, Francis ...... paveane esbeees ..(Dent) net 16 
‘Temple Classics : Goethe's Faust........c.sscccccccccccccvcecesecs ( » )met 16 
Ingolisby (Thomas , The Ingoldsby Legends. 2 Vols. ........ (Methnen) net 30 
Ruskin (John). Notes on Pictures: Turner ........0+-0eee08 sees (Allen) net 7/6 


\ Five Years’ Course of Bibl2 and Prayer Book Teaching (Sunday School 
Institute) 20 
PERIODICALS. 


Magazine of Art, Pearson's, Blackwood's, American Antiquarian, Scottish Art and 
Letters, Monthly Review, Contemporary, United Service, Transactions of the 
Japan Society, King and Country, Temple Bar, Macmillan’s, Empire Review, 
Century, St. Nicholas, National, New Liberal, English Hlustrated, Windsor, 
Harper's, Photo Miniatures, Home Arts and Crafts, Connoisseur, Genealogical, 
Autiquary, Sale Prices, Good Words, Sunday, School World, Idler, World's Work. 


New Books Nearry Reany. 


Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘ London in the Eighteenth 
Century” is due from Messrs. Black on the 12th of this 
month. It is a quarto volume containing 688 pages and 
22 full-page illustrations. The page engravings are 
chiefly from Hogarth; ‘‘ The South Sea Bubble,” one 
of the few exceptions, is from Ward. In her preface 
to this volume Mrs. Besant says that ‘‘the book may be 
regarded as a social picture of London in the eightzenth 
century, rather than as a consecutive history.” Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the history of the London 
clubs and, naturally enough, to the central figure of 
London literary life. ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s club life,’’ writes 
Sir Walter Besant, “‘ forms a large party of his biography. 
There was never any man more ciubbable. He loved to 
talk ; his full mind overflowed ; he was only happy when 
he was seated in his chair at a club with poets and 
scholars around him.”” The work includes no fewer than 
104 illustrations from contemporary prints, and aims at 
presenting a vivid picture of the daily life of our 
ancestors. We are given detailed information about 
their pleasures and their pains, their amusements and 
their affectations, their manner of life and the cost of 
living it, about every phase indeed of that social life of 
which we catch glimpses in the pages of Fielding and 
Smollett. As the author himself said: ‘‘ Nothing at 
all like it has ever been attempted before.” 





We may expect from the same house in the spring 
‘“The World’s Children,” of which the painter is Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, the engraver and printer of the illus- 
trations Miss Maud Menpes, and the author Miss Dorothy 
Menpes. The book contains one hundred full-page illus- 
trations in colour. A similar volume entitled ‘ India”’ 
will be published later. 


Amongst the forthcoming publications of Messrs. Pell 
may be mentioned the first of the series of ‘‘ The Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture.”’ This volume is on 
Watteau and his school, and it is due in the first week of 
January. The author, Mr. Edgceumbe Stayley, says in his 
preface: ‘The art-lover will not fail to look for the 
pinceau coulant of Watteau; for the gentilesse de la 
pinceau of Lancret, and for the légéreté de perle of Pater. 
It has been the fashion of late years to disparage the last- 
named painter, but this in my opinion is a deplorable 
mistake.” The volumes on Botticelli and Tintoretto are 
respectively by Mr. A. Streeter and Mr. J..B..Stoughton 
Holborn. Both these volumes will probably make their 
appearance in February. 

From the same firm is coming next month “‘ The Ancient 
Halls of the City Companies,” lithographed by Mr. T. 
R. Way. The historical and descriptive notes in this 
volume are by Mr. Philip Norman, who says in his 
Introduction: ‘‘ Mr. Way has drawn for us the Guildhall, 
the centre of civic life; he has stood at street corners and 
sketched quaint old buildings, almost elbowed out of 
existence by staring modern ones.”’ 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 


Have just Published :— 
OUR LORD’S CHARACTERS. The Sixth and Concludiog 


Seties of “BIBLE CHARACTERS.” By ALEXANDER WHYT, 
D.D., Author of “Bunyan Characters,” &c., &c. Price 3s. 6d., Cloth, Gilt Top. 
te, in Six Volumes. 


Now Comple c 

DR. WHYTE’S BIBLE CHARACTERS. “The set now 

forms far and away the most Complete Exposition of Bible Ci:aracters yet 

published.” Price 3s. 6d. each Volume, or Complete, Six Vols. in Case, Price 

2ls.; also in Half-Morocco, 6s. net per Vol. ; 36s. net per Set. 

A SPLENDID PRESENT for PREACHERS and TEACHERS. 

The British Weekly says :—“ For us Dr. Whyte has been the prince of expositors 

and directors. These Scripture characters will live to us for ever in the light 
which bis — a thrown around them.” 


ted to H.R.H. the Duchess of Argyll. 


THE GREAT MARQUESS: Life and Times of Archi- 


bald, Eighth Earl and first and only Marquess of Argyil. Dedicated by 
special permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. By 
the Rev. JOHN WILLCOCK, B.D.. Lerwick, Author of “Sir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromartie,” &c. Demy 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, with seven Portraits and 
other Illustrations, price 10s. net. 100 copies on large hand-made paper 
(of which 50 are reserved for America), numbered and signed by the Author, 
price 2is. net. 
Professor Knight’s Recoliectio 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY SCOTSMEN. Being 
Personal Recollections of a Large Number of Famous Men. By WILLIAM 


KNIGHT, Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Hillis’s New Book. 
FAITH AND CHARACTER. By Newent. Dwicur 
HILurs, D.D. Uniform in Binding with “ A Man's Value to Society ” and 
> a of Influence.” Orown 8vo, gilt top. a e — 61. 
Charming Christmas Gift 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING HAPPY. By 


GEORGE H. MORRISON, M.A. Fifth Thousand. Decorated cloth, Ls. 
“Some books are copper, some are silver, others golden. But this is worth its 
weight in diamonds. Reviewers do not often order books: but we read this 
through at a sitting, and we order twelve copies by the first post to give 
away.”—The News. 
In the Same Series, price is. each. 


THE MASTER OF THE SCIENCE | THE MAJESTY OF CALMNESS 
OF RIGHT LIVING. By NEWELL By WILLIAM GEORGE JuRDAN. 
DwicuT HILLIS. 


These Volumes, beautifully printed and bound, are very suitable for 
sending to friends by post at this Season. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST POST FREE. 

21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; AND EDINBURGH. 


New Suste for PRESEN TS rem the 


FLEMING H. REVELL Co's LIST. 


Lonpon, New York, Cnicaco, Toronto, & Epinnuran. 
Descriptive Illustrated List Post Free. 
Incentives for Life, Personal and 


Public. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Musings by Camp-Fire and Wayside. 
By W. C. GRAY, Kditor of The /nterior. Deckle-edge paper. Lilustrated by 
Duo-Prints from Photographs taken by the Author. 5s. net. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind. 
in Modern Problems. By Prof. GEORGE A. COE, Author of 
Life.” 5s. net, gilt top. 

The Psalms of David. licluding 16 full page 
Illustrations and numerous decorations in the text depicting the Life of 
David as Shepherd, Poet, Warrior, and King. By LovIs RHEAD, together 
with an In'roducteurg Study by NEWELL Dwicut HILLis. Edition de 
luxe—specially embossed. Demy 8vo., cloth jacket and cloth box, It's. net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—In Choice Bindings. 
The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal: A little 


Record of the Ripening of the Affections to the Time of Love's Coming. By 
Cuaka K. LAUGHLIN, Is. 6d. net 
Topsy - Turvy Land. Arabia 


Chidren. By SAMUEL M. and AMY E. ZWEMER, 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


Rollicking Rhymes for Youngsters. By 
Amos R. WELLS. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 3s. 6:1. net. 
The Gift of the Magic Staff. By Fayyir 
. OSTRANDER, Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Red Box Clew. A Story for Young People 


of Seven or Seventy. By Prof. J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS. 1s. Ga. net. 


Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. _ Trans- 
lated and Illustrated by Prof. ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, of Pekin 
University. Quarto, boards, fully Illustrated. 4s. net. 


The Chinese Boy and Girl. By the 


Author. Fully Illustrated. Quarto, boards, decorated. 4s, net. 


LONDON : 21, Paternoster Square, B.C. ; and EDINBURGH. 


Studies 


“ The Spiritual 





Pietured for 
Decorated cloth, fully 


same 
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From Mr. JOHN LANES LIST. 





FRESH FICTION. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Eviz,neru 


GODFRBY, Author of * Poor Human Nature.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUCK O’LASSENDALE. By the Eanrt of 


IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BEACTIFUL MRS. MOULTON. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They that Took the 
Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 
numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, 
and G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By Henry 
HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal's Sniff Box,” “Comedies and 
Errors,” “Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 55th Thousand, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuarves 


DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), 
uniform with “* A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 

*.° Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an Illustrated Booklet, entitled 
°F HE GIBSON AMERICAN GIRL,” containing 10 Reproductions from 
Designs by Mr. C. D. Gibson, which wiil be sent post-free to any address 
upon receipt of a post-card. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or 
MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A 
new edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title-page, and a 
Cover-Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With numerous 


Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title- 
page, and Cover Design by K. M. ROBERTS. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


DREAM DAYS. By Kewvetn Graname. 
With Full-page Photogravures. Ticle-page, Cover-Design, and Tail- 
pieces, by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. By Covx- 
STANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. With 10 Full-page Mllustrations, and 
Title-page and Cover-Design, by HENRY OSPOVAT. Crown Xvo, 
5s. net. 


POETRY. 


SELECTED POEMS. sy) WiLniam 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; bound in leather at 5s. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. A Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. Mr. E. 
HOUMES’ previous Sonnet Sequence * The Silence of Love” is now 
in its sixth thousand, 


The BLACK PRINCE, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


RAINBOWS. By Ovive Custance. 


with “Opals.” 3s. 6«. net. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
The Child Mind. By R. H. Brerurrroy, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A New Portrait of Shakespeare. 


By JOHN CORBIN. Small 4to, 5s. net. [Ready shortlu, 


Uniform 


The Early Prose Writings of James 
RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by WALTER J. LITTLEFIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


With Napoleon at St. Helena. Trans- 


lated from the French of Paul Frémeiux. Py EDITH 8. STOKOER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. ‘ 





JOHN LANE, VIGO ST., LONDON, W., AND NEW YORK. 




















The 
Mr, Elkin Mathews’ List, 


A GUIDE to ithe BEST HISTORICAL NOVELS 


By JONATHAN NIELD. Second 
Raition. A With Indexes to Authors 


and Titles 
vided. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

HAND IN HAND: Verses by a Mother and Daugh- 
ter. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
J,L. K. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

“Tt does ru. want the criticism of genius to detect 
the family from which these verses sprang..,. And 
quite apart from relationship, the verses themselves 
are of very unusual value.... This little book, we 
think, will come to be known as the work of a mother 
and a sister rather than by its present title."—DAILY 
CHRONICLE. 

* This little book of verse is commended to notice 
aljke by its intrinsic merit and a more adventitious 
claim. ... The poems thus powerfully presented to 
attention have met with high praise, and that deser- 
vgily. ... We take leave of a book which makes a 
ddcided mark and leaves one very clear as to the origins 
of Mr. Kipling's own genius.” —ACADEMY, 
JOURNAL OF EDWARD ELLERKER 

WILLIAMS. Oompanion of Shelley and Byron 
in 1821 and 1822. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. With Collotype 
Portraits, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

“ Would that Williams had known Shelley earlier and 
kept a diary all the time! We should then have some} 
thing like a real Shelley. . . . A little volume so human 
in interest. It shows us the man Shelley, and enables 
us the better to understand the poet.”—OUTLOOK, 


THE GOLDEN VANITY AND THE GREEN 
BED. Words and Music of Two Old English 
Ballads, With Pictures in Colour by Pamela 
Colman Smith. 4to, 7s. Gd. net. 

WITH ELIA AND HIS FRIENDS IN BOOKS 
AND DREAMS, By JOHN ROGERS. Globe Svo, 
2s, 6d. net. 

*.,% Uniform with Charles Lamb's Works in the 
Eversley Series. 

A CHRISTMAS GARLAND, Carols by ELiza- 
BETH Gipson, With Drawings by EpitH OAL- 
VERT. 16mo, Is. net. 

HEAVEN'S WAY: QUAINT CORDS, COYLES, 
AND LOVE-TWiSTSs. Se lected from’ the Works 
of HENRY V rhlmpeny the Silurist, 1621-1695, By 
A. L. J. GosseT. Feap, Svo, Is. net. 
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London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


Academy and Luterature. 


REPRINTS of OLD-FASHIONED : 


and LONG-FORGOTTEN BOOKS 
for CHILDREN. 


The Daisy. 
The Cowslip. 
The Rose. 
The Crocus. 


The Old Woman 
and Her Pig. 


The Three Wishes. 


One Shilling each. Net Price 
Ninepence each, 


Six Volumes, 


Punch, December 26th, 1900, says:—‘* Niel, Niel!” 
+Christmas again ! Capital little shilling books with 
ancient nursery rhymes and fairy stories (Cornish 
Brothers, of Birmingham), recalling to us the illus- 
trated tale of “The Old Woman and her Pig,” “ The 
Daisy,” “ The Three Wishes,” &c., &c., in fact, all our 
old friends in old-fashioned form, with ancient 
woodcuts that have delighted for generations, and 
will probably delight the present, and many others 
“ yet for to come.”"—-TH" BARON DE B.-W. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Ltd., 
37, New Street. 
LONDON : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd. 





SKEFFINGTONS’ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


This Day. By FRANCES M. WHITEHKAD. Elegant 
cloth, Fully Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE WITHY WOOD. 


A new and most charming 
Children, 





Story for 


“ Prettily imagined, and not less » omy told. The 


bdok is sure to please a child.”—Seo/sman, 


New Ohristmas Book for Children, This Day. 


*rice 2a, 6d 


A ZOOLOGICAL CONCOCTION. 


Containing Grotesque Animals, delight- 
fully quaint and original. Written and 
Illustrated by 8. HybDE TURNER and 
MABEL STEWART. 


READERS. 
Price 2s. td. 


FOR CHRISTMAS RECITERS AND 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS, 


including “The Doctor's Fee,” and 
‘Harry; or the Victoria Cross,” as 
recited by Mrs. KENDAL with such 
cnormous success, SIXTH THOUSAND 


of these Popular and Successful Ballads, 
l 


The Manchester dian says :—“A very striking 
and even beautifal book. We commend it to all who 
work among the poor. The ballads tell a human story 
in natural and straightforward language, and will be 
popular with, and a blessing to, the reciter and his 
audience.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—* When set forth by a 
skilled reciter they must produce an immense effect.” 


(rua 


LONDON: 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163, Piccadilly, W 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


SANDS & Co. 


LOVE AND LOUISA. A 
Novel. By E. Maria ALBANESI,. 
Author of * Peter a Parasite.” 

“ We recommend the story of Louisa to all those who 
enjoy the now rare sensation of falling in love with 
the heroine of a novel.”—Apecta/for. 

Crown 8vo, price 68. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. A 
Novel. By Mina DoyLeE (Mrs. Charles 
W. Young). Author of “On Parole.” 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE WHOLE DIFFER- 
ENCE. A Novel. By Lady AMABEL 
KERR. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MEDIA VAL STORIES. 





Translated from the Swedish by W. 
HARVEY. Illustrated by W. HEATH 
ROBINSON, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“ Among Christmas Books it will be hard to get one 
that will prove more interesting to young people.” 
—NScofsman, 


THE SILVER LEGEND. 
Forty Tales of the Saints for Children. 
By I, A, TAYLOR, 


“The stories are weil told and 


Which children are sure to like.”—7he 


A SPORTING GARLAND. 
Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing, in 
Colour. By CEcIL ALDIN. Oblong 4to, 
price 6s. 


LONDON: 
12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 


make up a book 
Month, 
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Mr. 1, FISHER UNWIN'S LIST 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 
MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 
Four times President of the South African Repub- 
lic. TOLO BY HIMSELF. In two volumes. 
With portraits. Demy 8vo, 32s. Also a fine edi- 
tion, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered 
and signed. ‘ 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR, 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 
CATLON OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD 
VEHICLES. By RHYs JENKINS, Mem.Inst.Mech, 
Eng. With over 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. net. 

“Informing and not too technical, Automobilists, 
actual and prospective, will gloat over it.”—Owtlook, 
THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. 


By CHARLES GORDON. With about 100 Illustra- 
tions and a Frontispiece in tint. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“CHARMING PICTURES OF ITALY.” 
LOMBARD STUDIES. 


By the Oountess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESAR- 


Esco. With Photogravure Frontispiere and 
many other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
FASCINATING REMINISCENCES. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S Autobiography. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
“THE MERRIEST BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 

OCATURIST. By HARRY FORNIsS. Profusely 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

“STINGINGLY REALISTIC WAR PICTURES,” 

THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. 

By JAMES MILNE. With 12 Illustrations from 

War Sketches. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 

GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
‘““FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?” 

Notes on Social Changes. By GEORGE W. E. 

RUSSELL, Author of “ An Onlooker’s Note Book ” 

and “ Collections and Recollections.” Crown 8yo, 

cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK, 

TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth 

gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. 


By Mrs. HAMILTON SYNGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Stories—human in their pathos.”—7imes. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ BEST WORK. 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S LAST NOVEL. 
STRONGER THAN LOVE 
MRS. ALEXANDER. 
STIRRING ADVENTURE. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
JAMES SHERVINTON. LOUIS BECKE. 
“A FASCINATING ROMANCE.” 
IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. 
EMILY RICHINGS. 
GORKY’S MASTERPIEOE, 
THREE OF THEM. MAXIM GORKY. 
A THRILLING ROMANCE. 
A LADY’S HONOUR. BASS BLAKE. 
“EQUAL TO THE BEST WORK OF 
MR. STANLEY WEYMAN.” 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 
MRS. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
“THE GEORGE MOORE OF HOLLAND.” 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. 


F. VAN EEDEN. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY THE AU — Am — TREASURE 


FIVE CHILDREN "AND IT. 


By E. Nesbit. Profusely Illustrated, 
some cloth cover. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. C. GOUL 


NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BREN- 


TANO. By KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. A 
New Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
eight Illustrations by F.C. Gould. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In hand- 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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POEMS 


By Sir Edward Reed, K.C.B., M.P. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


THE SCOTSMAN :—‘Tennysonian influence characterises 
the book as a whole, but also leaves it with a free individuality 
of its own. . . . . The volume will prove welcome to readers 
of poetry.” 


THE MORNING LEADER :—‘“‘ Everyone knows of Sir Edward 
Reed as a politician and a naval constructor and expert, and 
if fewer people know him as a poet it is certain that those who 
do know him in that capacity appreciate him not less highly.” 


THE BRISTOL MERCURY :—‘“ Singular beauty and charm— 
one cannot but admire the infinite variety of subject which 
appeals to the poet’s muse. Whether treating of patriotic and 
Imperial themes, or singing in softer or more tender mood, 
Sir Edward Reed is equally fascinating.” 


THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT :—‘‘Sir Edward Reed has 
the poet’s facility in expressing strong thought sweetly.” 


THE SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS :—‘ There is a depth of 
insight and richness of imagination displayed in the volume, 


which will come as a revelation to numbers who have known 
only the politician or the man of business.” 


LONDON: 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 














DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT es A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS, 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


1is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes! "— Zhe Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M,A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Strests and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BRETANO’S, 


._NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HOME LIFE OF THE BORNEO HEAD-HUNTERS. 


By Dr. W..H, FurNrEss. With 81 Photogravures, and other Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. 


" — who are interested in sociology should not fail to read this delightful 
- Itis written with sparkling freshness and humour, and is magniti- 
ce ntly illustrated.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 


A Narrative of a Trip through New England, New York, Canada, 
and the West. By “CHAUFFEUR.” With 18 Illustrations by 
F, VERBECK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


An extremely interesting account of a journey on American roads ; with full 
particulars as to running and caring for an automobile. 


DELIGHT: THE SOUL OF ART. 


Five Lectures by ARTHUR JEROME Eppy. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Contents: The Soul of Art—Sincerity and Conviction—Inspiration—Delight in 
the Symbol—Delight in Labour, 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF 
MARTINIQUE. 


A comprehensive account of the recent eruptions from observation 
and personal investigation. By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
8vo. cloth, 15s, 

The first complete acconnt of the tragic events which have so recently roused the 


sympathies of the entire world. The Author's qualifications as investigator, 
geologist, and geographer, will give to the work the stamp of scientific authority. 








LONDON : 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 








HOMELY HINTS 





On Food and 
Cooking, 
Digestion and 
Indigestion. 


With over 140 simple 
and practical receipts of 
the greatest Value to 
housewives who have 
to combine variety of 
food with economy of 
management. 





The Westminster Gazette says: 


““‘A BOOK FOR WISE MEN. 


“The proverbial saying that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach has perhaps never been as true asitis to-day, For, digestive trou- 
bles being, according to medical and other authorities, one of the greatest 
burdens of the age, any book that gives the dyspeptic advice and iiope of 
recovery is bound to be widely welcome. This is especially the case when 
the advice is administered in simple language which any reader can under- 
stand. A book ef this kind is ‘ Homely Hints: On Diet and Cookery.’ Ina 
special chapter, printed on special coloured paper, it gives an unusually 
clear and convincing account of the whole subject of * Digestion aad 
Indigestion,’ with any number of suggestions as to the manner of getting 
rid of the fiend. There are, moreover, a large number of simple, economical, 
and practical cookery recipes, English, French, and American, in the little 
volume, which seems to us a remarkably good shilling’s worth.” 


Price (cloth bound) post free, 1/= net. 





“HOMELY HINTS” PUBLISHING CO., 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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The Academy and -Literature. 


Catalogues. 





‘ng BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER 
CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


Books AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Supplementary List, DecEMBER (No. 331), 
just Ready. MANY NEW PURCHASES, 
ILLIAM GLAISHER, 


\ Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of 
Frencl: Novels, Classics, &c. 


bg ty & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


| gape BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & Co.,,. 37, Soho Square. 


= BOOK BUYERS & COLLECTORS,— 
Now Ready, Catalogue (No. 3) of Second- 
hand Books, comprising :—Scarce and Standard 
Works in all Classes of Literature, priced from 
30 to 70 per cent. below market value, nearly 
1,000 items (from Is, to 30s,), Free by Pest, 
from SPENCER & GREENHOUGH, 102, Granby 
Strect, aunenenai 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
{ AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
st free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries and single 
B volumes purchased, Utmo-t value given. 
Rare and Out-of-print Books — Please 
state wants. Catalogues free.—I. W., HOLLAND, 
21, John Bright Street, Jae tt-Chly 


state wants, 
Jesse's Richard 


WANTED.—Please 
Wanted: 


OOKS 
Catalogues free. 


111., 1862 ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; 30s. each 
offered. — HOLLAND BOOK Co., 35, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 

OOKSELLERS IN’ BIRMINGHAM,— 


| “EpWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
Editor, Buzaar, 

£5 each work offered.— 
3 All have Coloured Illustrations—Acker- 
mann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808 ; Alken’s 
National Sports, 1825; Roadster’s Album, 1845; 
Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting 
Field, 1846 ; Life of John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of 
a Sportsman, 1842 ; Excursion to] srightelmstone, 
1790; Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols... 1826 ; 
tear Bn Life of Napoleon, 4 vols. 1823-28; 
Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814 ; Comforts of 
Kath, 1798.—BAKER's Great Bookshop, Birming- 
ham. 


JOOKS WANTED, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Book- 





sellers, announce that they have removed from | 


143, Oxford Street, to much larger premises at 
153, Oxford Street (five doors nearer to Oxford 


Circus, on the same side of the street), and the | 
yreatly increased space at their command will | 


enable them to keep the largest stock of current 
literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the 
e BEST NEW BOOKS, offere’ at a discount of 25 per 
Cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy 
sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day. 

TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd., 
153, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 

IST oRIC AL P ORTR AITS. ‘$.—Vandyke, Sir 

P. Lely, Walker, &c. Fine examples of 
Portraits of the Royal Stuart Family, and of 
great Personages of that Period, viz., Wentworth, 
Karl of Strafford, Charles [. and I1., Henrietta 
Maria Cromwell (with Page), &c.; also a very 


large Collection of fine Pictures (Landscapes, 
Seascapes, and Subjects) of Dutch, Italian, 


French, Spanish, and Early English Schools, 
the property of a GENTLEMAN in his Private 
House, Brighton. |_SOME TO BE DISPOSED 
OF. No application from Dealers (excepting 
quite first-class London and Continental ones) 
desired.—Apply for information to Mr. J. L. 
Davis, 514A, King’s Road, Brighton. 


S* 


Press 
Derby. 


ICOND-HAND AnD REMAINDE R CATA- 
LOGUES Gratis. Large stock of Vale 
Books. FRANK MurRRAY, Bookseller, 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING. 
PAMPHLETS, by Martineau, Channing, 
Stopford Brooke. anil others, sent free, and 
books lent, cn application to Mrs, SQUIRRELL, 
“ Lynton,” Stoneygate, Leicester, 





FF\YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


rqYYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 

Plays, Poetry and Schoiastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, Xc., Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
(lifficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe- 


rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ ‘References sent. — GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


rT YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly 

educated women of literary experience 
Intermediate Arts ; Cam- 
bridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance 
with Modern Languages). Research, Revision, 
Translation. Scale of charges on application.— 
The Cambridge Type Writing Agency, 
10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W : 


(Classical Tripos ; 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. of all k kinds carefully 

typed. Researches and _ Translations 

(French and German). Moderate terms,—A,, 
34, Isledon Road, N. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 
PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO THE 


** ACADEMY.” 


May still be - obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or in 
complete sets of 37 for 3s, 6d., on application 
to the Office, 43, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 


6 December, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Additional Examinerships in (1) Logic and 
Moral Philosophy, and (2) Zoology. 


HE University Court will, on MONDAY, 

poe JANUARY next, or some subsequent 

day, proceed to the appointment of ADDI 

TIONAL EXAMINERS in the above-mentioned 
| subjects. 

The period of office is four years from Ist 
| JANUARY, 1903, in each case. 

Further particulars may be obtaine’l on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, with whom Candidates 
should lodge, on or before Ist JANUARY, 1903, 
| 2) copies of their Application and 20 copies 

cf any Testimonials they may desire to present. 
Candidates who send in Testimonials: must not 
send more than four. 

One copy of the should 
signed, 


Application be 
M. ¢. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, 
University of Edinburgh, University Court. 
26th November 1902. 


BAILLIE and A. E. BONNER, 
THE GALLERY, 
1, Prince’s Terrace, Hereford Road, W. 
XHIBITION of Modern Work, Jewellery, 
Enamels, Embroideries, &e., &c. Hours, 
10.30 to 6. Admission free. 


and 6B, SLOANE STREET, | 


JOHN 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 


and 12 


3 months, 6 months, 
months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION, 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 


ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 


PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0., LONDON ; 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
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Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1903. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. Lecture Hour Three o’clock. 


Proressor H. 8. HELE-SHAW, LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Pro- 
fessor of Engineering in University College, Liverpool. Six Lectures 
(adapted toa Juvenile Auditory) on LOCOMOTION :—ON THE EARTH ; 
THROUGH.THE WATER; IN _THE ATR (Experimentally Illustrated). 
On Dec. 27 (Saturday), Dec. 30, 1902, Jan. 1, 3, 6, &, 1903. One Guinea 
the Course; Children under 16, //alf-a-Guinea, 


Tuesdays. Lecture Hour Five o'clock. 
PRCFESSOR ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. Six eR: on THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 
On Tuesdays, Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 


SiR WILLIAM ABNEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., D.Se., F.R.S., 1.7. 
Lectures on RECENT ADVANCES IN PHOTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE. 
Tuesdays, Feb. 24, March 3, 10. 

Srr ROBERT BALL, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy, University of Cambridge. Three Lectures on GREAT 
PROBLEMS IN ASTRONOMY (Illustrated by Lantern Slides).. On 7'wex- 
days, March 17, 24, 31. 


Three 
On 


Lecture Hour Five o'clock. 

ARTHUR JOHN Evans, Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Three Lectures on 
PRE-PHENICIAN WRITING IN CRETE, AND ITS BEARINGS ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. On Thursdays, Jan. 15, 22, 29. 

Str CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Pres.R.G.S. 
Lectures on ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19. 

GEORGE R. M. Murray, Esq., F.R.S., Keeper, Department of Botany, 
British Museum (Natural History). Three Lectures on THE FLORA 
OF THE OPEN OCEAN (Illustrated by Lantern Slides), On 7hursdays, 
Feb. 26, March 5, 12. 

CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
Soctrty DURING THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
On Thursdays, March 19, 26, April 2. 


Thursdays. 


Three 
On Thursdays, 


Three Lectures on 
PROTECTORATE, 


. Saturdays. Lecture Hour Three o'clock. 

Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Organist, Westminster 
Abbey. Three Lectures on THE BI-CENTENARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS: 
His MuSsICAL CONTEMPORARIES, CRITICISMS AND COMPOSITIONS 
(with Musical Illustrations). On Saturdays, Jan. 17, 24, 31. 


ARTHUR B. WALKLEY, Esq., Dramatic Critic of “ The Times.” Three 
Lectures on DRAMATIC CRITICISM. On Saturdays, Feb. 7, 14, 21. 


THE Rieg@Ht Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, U.M., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Se.D., F.R.S., 1.2L, Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. Six 
Lectures on LIGHT, ITS ORIGIN AND NATURE. On Saturdays, 
Feb. 28, March 7, 14, 21, 28, April 4. ' 

Observe change of Lecture Hour to Five o’clock on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays during Season 1903. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
Srom Christmas to Midsummer), Two Giuineus, _ Subscription to a 
xingle Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according 
to the length of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the Institution. or 
sent by post on receipt af Cheque or Post-Office order. 


Members may purchase xot less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for //a/f-a-Guinea. 





The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGs will begin on January 16th, at 
9 p.m., when PROFESSOR DEWAR will give a Discourse on Low TEM- 
PERATURE INVESTIGATIONS. Succeeding Discourses will probably 
be given by Dr. TEMPEST ANDERSON, PROFESSOR W, E. DALBY, 
THE Rr. Hoy. SIR HERBERT MAXWEL L, BART., M.P., PROFESSOR 
SHERIDAN DELEPINE, PRINCIPAL E. H. GRIFFITHS, DR, ADOLF 
LIEBMANN, PROFESSOR JOHN GRAY MCKENDRICK, PROFESSOR 
KARL PEARSON, PROFESSOR . A. SCHAFER, PROFESSOR W. A. 
HERDMAN, THE RIGHT HON, LORD RAYLEIGH, and other gentle- 
men. To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are 
admitted. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members .are requested to apply to 
the Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all 
the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library 
and Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures 
at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, Five Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guincas. 


Messrs. James 'Maclehose & Sons’ New Books. 


In 1 volume folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 
Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, with 26 full-page proofs on Japanese, £5 5s. net. 


Nineteenth Century Art 
By D. 8S. MACCOLL. 
Illastrated by 87 full-page Plates. 


“This is a magnificent volume. The text is by Mr. D. 8S. MacColl, the most 
suggestive and illuminating writer on art.in this country.” —Academy. 

“A sumptuous volume.” —The Outlook. 

“A volume which will be treasured for its_own sake by all lovers of beautiful 
books.” —Glasgow Herald, 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
In | volume folio, cloth extra, 422. net. 


Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, with 22 full-page Portraits printed on Japanese 
or in Double Tint, £5 5s, net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY & LIFE. 


LD. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 
Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, MP. 
AND OTHERS. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. 


H. GREY GRAHAM. 


With 437 Illustrations, chiefly from the Scottish Historical Loan Collection, 1901. . 


“ Certainly one of the best productions of the year.”"—Apectator, 
“This magnificent volume.” —7imes, 

“ A history of the evolution and growth of the Scottish nation. Expert informa- 
tion, accuracy, and completeness are attained in a high degree.” —Scofsman. 


Demy 8vo, 2 volumes, 21s. net. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 
SCOTLAND 1550-1695. 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON. 


“Mr, Mathieson’s book possesses the great merit of being impartial without being 
dull.”—Standard, 

“Mr. Mathieson makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian, and in this 
singularly able work he steps at once into the front rank. He has produced a work 
which shows exceptional] lucidity of treatment, exactness, and mastery of detail.” 
Neotsman, 


IN 





GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & Oo, Ltd. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, and 12 months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the 
SEASON ARE NOW in CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Thousand Surplus Copies of Books ALWAYS ON SALE 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, 8S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. LONDON ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 





Many 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS to‘The ACADEMY’ ’ 


May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or in complete sets for 
3s, 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 
GIFT BOOKS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 
CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD 
VEHICLES. By Ritys JENKINS, Mem.Inst.Mech. 
Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 21s, net. 

“Informing and not tor technical. Automobilists, 
actual and prospective, will gloat over it.”—Ou//look, 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 
Four times President of the South African 
Republic. TOLD BY HIMSELF. In two 
volumes. With portraits. Demy 8vo, 32s. Also 
a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan 
rarer, numbered and signed. 

THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. 


By CHARLES GORDON. With about 100 Illustra- 
tions and a Frontispiece in tint. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“CHARMING PICTURES OF ITALY.” 


LOMBARD STUDIES. 


By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESAR- 


nsco, With Photogravure Frontispiere and 
many otber Illustrations. Demy vo, le. 
FASCINATING REMINISCENCES. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
Mra, CAMPBELL PRAED’S Autobiography. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
“THE MERRIEST BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 


CATURIST. By HARRY FORNIsS. Profusely 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 10s, 6d. net. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL'S NEW BOOK. 
“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?” 


Notes on Social Changes. By GEORGE W. E. 
RvUSSELL, Author of “ An Onlooker's Note Book ” 
and “ Collections and Recollections.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK. 


TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 


By JOHN OLIVER Hoppers (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
“STORY OF THE NATIONS."—NEW VOLUME, 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY : 


From Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. (590- 
1303), By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D.  Profusely 
lilustrated, and witha Map. Cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 


JAMES SHERVINTON. LOUIS BECKE. 


IN CHAUCER'S MAYTIME. 


EMILY RICHINGS. 
THREE OF THEM. 
A LADY’S HONOUR. BAS3 BLAKE. 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


Mrs. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. 


F., VAN EEDEN. 


MAXIM GORKY,. 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. 


By E. Nespit, Author of * The Treasure Seekers.” 
Profusely Illustrated, In handsome cloth cover, 
extra crown Svo, 63. 


NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BREN- 
TAYNO. By KATE FREILIGRATH KRORKER, A 
New Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece anid 
eight’ Illustrations by F.C. Gould. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has just issued a beautifully 
illustrated ‘and handsomely got up catalogue of his 
new books, the prices of whicu range from £15 15s. to 
Is. He will be pleased to send a copy to any address, 
post free, on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
41, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


Academy and Literature. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


ANNOUNCE AS NOW READY, 
in Art Linen, 4s. Gd. net, 


GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 


And of some of his Relations 
and Friends, 
By AGNES GRACE WELD, 
With an Appendix by Maud Tennyson and 
the late Bertram Tennyson. 


Portraits in Photogravure of LADY 
TENNYSON and LoRD TENNYSON. 


GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 


Besides Portraits in Photogravure there 

are reproductions in Six Colours of 

LADY TENNYSON’S SISTERS, and a fauc- 
simile of a small unpublished Poem. 


GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 


Bound in Art Linen. Specially suitable 
for Christmas Present, with special 
design on back and side, after an original 
drawing by the late Poet Laureate. 

The Globe says — Altogether attractive.” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
AND 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


With 








NOW READY. 


RES RELICTAE 


An Essay towards a New and 
Larger Philosophy. 


By SHAW MACLAREN. 


Pott Svo, limp leather, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 


Spectator.—“ The distinguishing thing here 
is the assertion of the ethical faculty, and this 
is valuable.” 

Times,—“ Mr. Maclaren expounds the doc- 
trine that man has three quite distinct and 
authentic avenues to truta,—sense, reason, 
and the ethical faculty. . . Some suggestive 
thoughts in the volume.” 

St. James's Gazette.—“Eszays in phiio- 
tophy with a very modern tendency, suffi- 
ciently striking in thought and expression to 
cause a vivid regret for the author’s death.” 

Bookman,—* Much of originality, trath, 
and breadth and depth of meaning.” 


LONDON : 
GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 





The Story 


P. O'CONNOR, 


MIVHE PHANTOM MILLIONS. 
of the Great French Fraud. By T. 


Liice Is. 
“None of the novels of the year have been so breath- 


lessly exciting.”— The Queen, 


1 ICKY MOONKY, M.P. By HELEN 
+ SAVILE. With numerous clever Lilustrations 
by NANCY RUXTON. Price 2s, 


*A remarkable tunny sketch of Irish life.”—-Country 
Lift. “A racy and well illustrated story.”--7he 
Times. “Rare rollicking humour.”—Bristol Mercury. 
* He's a quatr bhoy is Michael.”— Dundee Courier. 


IMELIGHT LAYS. By ALBERT CHEVA. 
Price 1s. 





LIER. Illustrated by Ross! ASHTON, 
—_ [in the Press. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Le-don : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


13 December, 1902. 


MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


NEW Soune- 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS: 


Or, A Journey from Flushing (Holland) 
to Calcutta, Overland. 
With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by 
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